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The Locomotive and the Track. 


CHICAGO, May 20, 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RATLROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to the matter of counterbalancing, and es- 
pecially to the ground that has been taken by Mr. 
Barnes and others,the whole matter of the effect of 
counterbalancing reciprocating parts by revolving parts 
may be briefly stated. It is impossible to counterbalance 
reciprocating parts in this way without introducing a 
vertical disturbance which materially increases the pres- 
sure on the rails over what it would be if this vertical 
disturbance was not introduced. It is undoubtedly pos- 
sible to build a track to stand this increased vertical 
pressure. On the other hand it is not economical to 
build such a track, and it has never yet been done. If 
the motive power department wishes to build the cheagp- 
est engine possible it is for its interests to use engines of 
the class now running. If the maintenance of way de- 
partment wishes to build and maintain the cheapest 
track consistent with traffic it must get rid of the dis- 
turbances now caused by counterbalancing. If the Gen- 
eral Manager of a railroad wishes to get the best results 
from the whole rather than from a single department he 
must take these two conditions into consideration and 
the result will be the use of a more expensive locomotive 
which will make it possible to save enormously in the cost 
and maintenance of track. 








Referring to your editorial comment on this letter 
(which I have read in manuscript), it is undoubtedly 
possible to greatly reduce the effect of the excess balance 
in wheels, but it cannot be eleminated. A man may 
break his bones by tumbling out of a third-story win- 
dow. He may be in the habit of tumbling out of a sec- 
ond-story window without breaking his bones; at the 
same time his bones are subject to a greater risk if he is 
in the habit of tumbling out of that second-story win- 
dow than if he is in the habit of going quietly down the 
stairs. It may also be reasonably expected that his life 
will be shorter from such eccentric conduct, though it 
would be impossible to determine how much shorter it 
would be. It may be impossible to measure what the 
injury done to rails by moderate excess counterbalancing 
is; this does not alter the fact that they are injured and 
worn more rapidly than is necessary. 

GEO S. Morison. 








A Rear Collision Under the Block System. 
39 Park Avenue, l 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., June 8, 1895. ; 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

There was an accident on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, on June 2, between Harrison and 
Rye, which raises an interesting question of signaling, 
and I trust you will consider the following facts of suffi- 
cient interest for publication in your valuable paper. 

An eastbound freight train was stopped on account of 
a hot journal; when the journal had been cooled and the 
train started a coupling failed and the train broke apart, 


necessitating a second stop. It is said that the flagman 
then went back, but that he met a following freight 


train running at 40 miles an hour, before he had gone 
far. However this may be, the second train ran into the 
first one, making a bad wreck and injuring two men 
who were in the caboose. 

The operator at Larchmont had to signal the second 
train, and did so either by a white flag or a white light; 
the engineer, therefore, had to pass the signal (signal 1) 
at danger.* He sighted the signal at Harrison (signal 2) 
at safety, and traveling at speed collided with a train held 





in block from Harrison to Rye (signals 2 to3). An expla- 
nation is that the whiteflag, or white light, was given at 
Larchmont because “section clear’ was rung up by the 
Harrison operator. Under the circumstances such asignal 
should not be acted upon in a positive manner, neither 
should it have been possible for the Harrison operator to 
ring up ‘section clear’? while his signal was in the 
safety position. My patent ‘Lock and Block”’ system 
provides that if a signa! is in the safety position no bell 
or other operator-to-operator signal can be given for 
block working. 

Another explanation is that the operator at Harrison 
was.asleep. If so he could neither unlock Larchmont 
nor signal ‘section clear”; therefore the Larctmont 
signal (signal 1) had to be passed at danger, and the 
white flag must have been an error. This should be im- 
possible. In a pamphlet I have handed you, which I 
trust you will think worthy of publication,* appears the 
following: 

“It must be impossible to have consecutive signals at 
safety. A signal failing to return to danger must lock 
the immediate rear and advance signals at danger. That 
is to say : If B fails to return to danger, Aand C' must be 
locked at danger. The foilowing rule is then practic- 
able: If an engineer, either by waiting the time limit or 
by the permit of a clearance card, passes a signal at 
danger, he must proceed at caution: and, if the next 
signal is at safety, he must take it as a caution signal. 
This rule should be readily obeyed by the engineer for 
the following reason, viz.: He has passed, say signal A 
at danger, and is therefore traveling at caution when he 
sights signal Bat safety. The fact that he is traveling 
at caution reminds him that he passed signal A at 
danger and must therefore take signal B as a caution 
signal. This rule suggests delay to traffic. There might 
never be a failure, certainly not often, to call for its ob- 
servance.” 

Had the engineer of the train which had to pass the 
Larchmont signal (signal1) at danger, which we will 
call train A, been running under the above named rule, 
he would have taken the signal at Harrison (signal 2) as 
a caution signal, and avoided the cellision. 

The same traffic movement is shown in the first track 
diagram in my pamhlet. (See Fig. 3 below.) We will 
go a little. further and explain why in any system, 
whether automatic or ‘ Lock and Block,” it should be 
impossible to have consecutive signals at safety. Op- 
erator at Harrison asleep, why not operator at Rye also 
asleep, his signal at safety, and the train (train B) de- 
layed in the block beyond Rye (between signals 3 and 4) ? 
Operator at Rye would have no reminder to place his 
signal to danger, until operator at Harrison asked Rye 
to unlock him. Harrison was asleep. The second dia- 
gram (Fig. 4) clearly shows how the collision could have 
occurred beyond Rye (beyond signal 3), and the pamphlet 
does, Ithink clearly demonstrate that for safety, a sig- 
nal, whether manual or automatic, failing to return to 
danger must Icck theimmedi:t rear and advance signals 
at danger 

It may be argued, that had the signal at Harrison been 
automatic it would have gone to danger automatically. 
It might, or might not have done so. 

HENRY BEZER, Civil Engineer. 








Bezer’s Motion and Position Signals. 





Mr. Henry Bezer has recently designed two novel rail- 
road signals for which he has applied for patents. He 
has issued a circular describing them, from which we 
copy the illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 is the motion 
signal. The semaphore arm is pivoted at its center, 
upon the end of a horizontal support, and is operated by 
an electric motor which is placed inside the box behind 
the semaphore. The motor may be set in operation by 
arail circuit apparatus, or other automatic arrange- 
ment, or may be operated from a tower. The inventor’s 
idea is to keep the arm in motion, revolving over toward 
the right, when the line is clear. To the engineman its 
language is: ‘If Iam in motion you can be; if I have 





All Clear. A. B. c. 
Fig. 2.—Position Signal. 


Stop. 
Fig. 1.—Motion Signal. 
stopped you must stop.” The lamp, which may be re- 
moved in the day time, shows at night a fixed red light 
for danger, and an intermittent or flashing red light to 
indicate all clear. 

In introducing the element of motion Mr. Bezer claims 
to make the best possible provision against a bad back- 
ground; and the flashing light makes the signal very 
distinct from all surrounding city lights, while at the 
same time avoiding all danger on account of color blind- 
ness. Withdrawal of the power produces a danger 
signal, without depending upon the automatic action of 
a weight. 

Fig. 2 shows a similar signal, in which the indications 
are given by position; and by using three positions the 
inventor is able to equip a series of block signals with 
only one signal for each section. The position shown at 





._ See Fig. 3 in article following, in which 1 may be taken to 
irieate Larchmont, 2 Harrison, and 3 Rye. ° 





* We have not space for the pongehiet, but (give its main 
points in an article published herewith. 


A indicates danger; B indicates that one block ahead is 
clear; C indicates that two blocks ahead are clear. This 
signal, like the other, is to be operated by an electric 
motor. The face of the lamp visible to the engineman is 
changed by the revolution of the vertical rod supporting 
the lamp, which turns the whole lamp around so as to 
show the danger, caution and safety colors to correspond 
with the position of the day signal, 

In both these signals Mr. Bezer does away with the 
usual counterweight for putting a signal to the danger 
position by gravity, his argument (whicn is set forth in 
the circular referred to) being that by so connecting a 
series of block signals, that any signal, when in the clear 
position, shall always lock in the danger position the 
signals each way from it, he removes the necessity for 
the automatic return of a signal to danger when there is 
a failure of any part. Moreover, it is argued, a counter- 
weight is not infallible. 


eed 
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Mr. Bezer’s argument for the necessity of thus inter- 
locking the signals at neighboring towers is illustrated 
by the diagrams Figs. 3 and 4, and the conditions shown 
in Fig. 3 areillustrated by the actual instance referred to 
in his letter printed on this page, the white flag spoken of 
in that account being equivalent to the clearance card 
mentioned in the argument. 

The chief clause of the circular is quoted in the letter, 
In addition to that Mr. Bezer declares in favor of auto- 
matic signals, though he does not abandon the principle 
that a wholsome check upon enginemen is necessary. 
To provide this he advocates the establishment of towers 
about every third block. 

|TRAIN B> 


[TRAIN A> 
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Fig. 4, 








In explaining Fig. 4 he says: 

“Tf 2 did not lock 3 at danger the conditions might be 
as shown in the drawing. The engineman of train A 
might obey a rule requiring him to continue at caution 
past 2, but on sighting 3 at safety he would be entitled 
to put on speed, and might collide with train B. If the 
failure of 2 to return to danger locked 3 at danger, which 
would be certain with my system, train A would pass 3 
at caution and would not collide with B. Consecutive 
failures may be improbable; they are, nevertheless, possi- 
ble. . . . Ifthe locking did not extend to the advance 
signal, train B might leave at safety any number of con- 
secutive signals. Norule could be formulated for an 
unknown quantity; but by locking the immediate rear 
and advance signals at danger, the error of a signal fail- 
ing to return to danger is so located that the rule is 
positive.” 

Mr. Bezer’s address is 39 Park avenue, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., where he has tested the signals in the various 
weather conditions of the past winter. The signals can 
be seen there by appointment. 





Trolleyizing the Nantasket Beach Railroad. 


This branch of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad extends from Old Colony House station, on 
the South Shore line, to the Hotel Pemberton at the ex- 
treme end of the long narrow peninsula, part of which is 
called Nantasket Beach. This line, which is shown on 
the accompanying map, is 6.91 miles long; of this, 4.4 
miles is curve. In the first mile, out of Old Colony 
House, the grade is 34 ft. to the mile, after which the 
remainder of the line is practically level. The line was 
originally built in sections by different companies, which 
afterward consolidated into the Nantasket Beach Rail- 
road Co. This was subsequently absorbed by the Old 
Colony road. The line was laid with 56-lb. rails only 
three years ago, but is now being entirely relaid with 
70-lb. rails, stone ballasted. Along the line there is about 
800 ft. of trestle bridges, this is in two bridges, the oneon 
an 8-deg. curve, the other at the end of a 7-deg. curve. 
There is, in addition, a short plate girder, near Stony 
Beach station. On the entire line there are 907 deg. 9 
min. of curvature. The sharpest curve is 10 deg. and 
there are about 20 curves on the line. The new tracks 
have been laid 15 ft. c. to c. with ties spaced about 3,000 to 
the mile. Poles for supporting the trolley wires have been 
erected between the t#acks. These poles are of Southern 
pine, 30 ft. long, 12 in. x 14in. atthe butt, and 10in. x 12 
in. at the head. They are placed every 60 ft. on curves, and 
every 40 ft. on tangents. A petticoated cast iron cap 
surmounts each post, having grooves in the top. In 
these grooves rest the six bare, stranded, copper feed 
wires of 500,000 circular mills each. These wires are not 
insulated from the pole in any way, the cap, however 
forming a hood, which, it is thought, will keep the pole 
dry. Complete dependence is placed upon the wooden 
pole for insulation, there being no other provision for it. 
The poles are set in wooden boxes, fiiled with concrete, 
and are set toward the inside track on curves. This will 
throw the trolley wire over to provide for the angle of 
the trolley pole caused by the elevation of the outer rail. 
This elevation is 1 in. to 1 ft., or about 4.8 in. 

The trolley wire is supported at each end of an iron 
cross arm composed of two 2in, x 3-in, angles, which 
are bolted across the post, one on each side and bent in 
and bolted together at the ends. fron rods from the 
cap to the ends of the cross arms keep the latter from 





sagging. The trolley wire is of 433,000 circular mills 
capacity, and in section resembles the figure 8, the lower 
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lobe, however, being the larger. It weighs about 1 lb. to 
the running foot. The trolley wheel used will be large, 
and the pole of necessity very long, since the trolley 
wire is 22 ft. above the rails. This length will make it 
impracticable to shift the poles, and two will therefore 
be provided, one for running in each direction. 

The posts, as we have said, are set in concrete; and are 
69 ft. c. toc. on curves. Where there is a cross-over, the 
posts are about 180 ft. apart, and side posts are used, 
carrying an iron truss over the track, supporting the 





feed wires, which are laid directly upon it. 


The power-house for the lins is located at a point about 
one mile from Old Colony House station, as shown on 
the accompanying map. Its foundation rests upon an 
underlying ledge of rock, making it particularly solid. 
The building is 79 ft. x 106 ft., inside walls. The engine 
and boiler-room are each 79 ft. x 52 ft., there beirg a 24 
in. dividing wall. It is of red brick, with stone trim- 
mings, and has a slate roof, upon steel roof trusses. It 
is lighted by electricity, and the engine--oom is prc- 
vided with a traveling crane, of 53 ft. span. At the 
height of the crane, the dividing wall has been reduced 


















































Arrangement of Tracks and Station at Pembertor—Nantasket Beach Line 


On the trestles, the posts are carried down through the 
trestle floor and bolted to cross timbers which in turn 
are fastened to the piles. Blocks, placed between the 
two inner guard timbers and the post, hold it firmly in 
place. 

There were some difficulties met in putting in the 
second track. Near Old Colony House, 6,000 yds. of rock 
ledge had to be taken out. Near Pemberton, that is, 
between Pemberton and Stony Beach (see map), a heavy 
retaining wall, half a mile long has just been compleated. 
This wall was necessitated by the character of the slop- 
ing bank on the shore side of the line. In some places 
this is 100 ft. high and being of a peculiar kind of clay, it 
runs with about the consistence of mud at certain times 
of the year, and yet when baked by the sun, or frozen is 
so hard that it has to be blasted. This was actually 
done, ahead of the steam shovel, used in excavating for 
the wall. The wall varies in height from 6 to 21 ft., and 
the ratio of the base to the height is 0.8. It contains 
6,000 cu. yds. of masonry. As evidence of the rapidity 
with which the work on this wall has been carried on it 
is of interest to note that 300 tons of stone a day were 
often laid. 

Opposite this retaining wall is a second retaining wall, 
on the sea side of the line. This wall is fully three-quarters 
of a mile in length, varying in height from 8 to 15 ft. 
and in thickness from 10to15ft. This section of the 
line was formerly a trestle, which has since been filled in, 
the trestle not having been removed. 

The bonding of the track is the General Electric bond, 
consisting of a stranded copper 0000 wire, 7 in. long, each 
end soldered to a copper rivet with silver solder. There 
are two bonds to each rail. The rivets are riveted into 
countersunk holes of 14 in. diameter in the flange of the 
rail. The voltage of the line will be 700 at the power 
house. 

The trains to be run over the line will consist of open 
cars with a baggage car at the head of the train. Of 
these cars four baggage cars and six open cars have been 
ordered, the former being fitted with a cowcatcher 
at each end. Two of them have two motors on each 
truck, or four in all, giving 8,000 lbs. draw-bar pull. 
The other two will have only two motors each. The 
motors are of the G. E. 2,000 type, with a nom- 
inal capacity of 100 H. P. each, and there are 
two of them to each open car, giving 4,000 Ibs. 
draw-bar pull. The cars are controlled by a series- 
parallel controller of the General Electric Co.’s 
make. Air-brakes will be provided, run by special 
motors. The trains run will be of two kinds, accom- 
modation and express. The express trains will be hauled 
by the baggage car locomotives, while the accommoda- 
tion “trains’’ will usually be single open cars. The 
baggage cars will have their tractive power increased by 
the heavy loads of baggage carried, and should pull the 
light trains which will be run, without any trouble. We 
described and illustrated the motor trucks which will be 
used on this line in the Railroad Gazette for May 
10. 

There are at present 10 stations on the line, all of 
which will be rebuilt, with the exception of the one at 
Stony Beach. It is intended to run both accommodation 
and express trains, and many smaller stations will be 
put in, so that stops can be made approximately every 
quarter mile. The express trains will stop only once be- 
tween Old Colony House and Pemberton that is, at Nan- 
tasket Beach. This station, which is now partially com- 
pleted, consists of two platforms, each 250 feet long, 
placed between the tracks, and roofed over. There is also 
the same length of platform uncovered, on the outside of 
each track, which gives in all 1,500lineal feet of platform 
space, all of which will be needed in handling the large 
crowds of excursionists which come to Nantasket Beach 
from Boston, Providence, Worcester and other neighbor- 
ing cities andtowns An eight-tracked yard will also be 
built at Nantasket and the land for this has been secured. 
Trains will b+ run during the winter, as well as the 
summer, thoug) not, of course, on the same schedule. 


’ 


in thickness, and thus a crane with this length of span is 
possible. 

There are eight boilers in the building in two batteries 
of four each. They are horizontal flue boilers, 72 in. in 
diameter, and 19 ft. long, with 140 3-in. tubes; The shells 
are of 4g-in. steel, with {-in. heads. Joints are butt 
strapped and double riveted. There are five 134-in. stay 


zenerators, of 1,500 amperes each, made by the General 


Electric Co, These generators will furnish current to 
she line at a pressure of 700 volts. They are coupled to 
iwo Green-Corliss tandem compound condensing en- 
zines, with independent condensers. These engines are se 
yn a heavy 34 in. iron bed plate, placed directly upon the 
brick pier, grout being run under the plate when settir g 
it. The arrangement of the engines with reference to the 
boiler room admits of short steam piping. The space in 
she engine-room has been admirably utilized. 

The switch board is excellently situated at the front of 
che building, and is so placed that it is } ossible to go be- 
aind it, for purposes of repair, etc. It is of slate, contain- 
ing panels, for the generators, for ammeter and wati- 
neter connections, and for the electric lighting cii- 
cuits. Connection will be made to the nearest pole out- 
side, by means of a lead-covered cable, laid in 31 in. 
drain pipe, in concrete. This will lead to a junction box 
at the foot of the pole. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of stations and switches 
at Pemberton, the extreme end of the line. Here the 
trains will come in, with the baggage car at the head of 
them. This car will then uncouple and run up on the 
gauntlet switch so as to reach the other end of the train 
for the return trip. At Old Colony House practically 
the same system is carried out at the junction with the 
South Shore road. The name of the station will be 
changed to Nantasket Junction after June 16. 

The country in the vicinity of Nantasket Beach and, 
in fact, allalong the line of the present road, is becoming 
more and more popular asa place of permanent as wellas 
summer residence. Many new houses are being built, 
about 150 being in course of construction this season 
along the line. The beach is a favorite resort for Boston 
people, and its proximity to Boston makes it particularly 
accessible. The station at Pemberton is only 4 miles, in 
a direct line, from the State House in Boston. Steamers 
now make the trip inside of anhour. Excursionists will 
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Map Showing Route of Nantasket Beach Electric Railroad. 


theends. There is a 115-ft. circular brick stack, 13 ft. in 
diameter at the base. This stack was erected in 11 days 
of 10 hours each, plus 6 hours, which was a remarkably 
quick piece of work. The boilers are suspended from steel 
I-beams, resting on the brick side walls. Hangers from 
the beams are attached to staples riveted to the sides of 
the boiler. The nominal rating of these boilers is 185 | 
H. P. each, but they will generate 350 H. P. each, under 
125lbs. steam pressure. These boilers have been set, and 
the boiler-room is getting into shape for work. °“ 
In the engire-room will be placed two direct coupled | 


- 


particularly patronize the new line on account of the cool 
and pleasant ride afforded, directly along the line of the 
beach, while the summer concerts at Nantasket attract 
immense crowds, asmany as 50,000 people sometimes being 
there during an evening. This should make the line a 
paying one. We are indebted to Mr. Curtis, Chief En- 
gineer of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
to Mr. Pearson, Assistant Engineer, for information and 
drawings used in preparing this description of the 
line, as well as to Colonel Heft, who has charge of the 


electrical work. Pee 
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Two Pittsburghicompound Locomotives. 





The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works have found that the | 


simple starting gear wich they put on their compound 
locomotives is adequate for all practical conditions, and 
those who have used it, including the Pennsylvania Rail 


road, speak very highly of it. It is probably the simplest | 
of all the gears used, in which there is a separate ex- 


haust for the high-pressure cylinder, and was illustrated | 
in the Ra‘lroad Gazette, Sept. 29, 1893, page 714. 


The two locomotives shown by the illustrations have 


this gear. The eight-wheeler is a passenger engine with 
19 and 29 x 26-in. cylinders, and 72-in. driving wheels, 
and has been in operation about 15 months. We under- 
stand that recent tests made with this engine, show 


that on the round trip of 286 miles between Chattanooga | 


and Birmingham slightly less than 514 tons of coal was 
used. The maximum grade is 52 ft. per mile for about 
four miles, and the train consists of seven cars, postal, 


they would not depart from it in any important detail. 
The table gives the more important dimensions. 
DIMENSIONS OF PIETSBURGH COMPOUNDS. 

















Eight Wheel Pas- Ten-wheel 
senger. Freight. 
MMOD tax eckiy cows danatanne .|Bitumincus coal neg coal. 
Gage of tiack........ 4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. 84 in. 
| Total weight of engine in 
| working order..... 112,500 Ibs, 120,200 Ibs. 
| Total weight of engine 
Ol GUIGOED ce cc cccecacess 72,000 Ibs, 95,000 Ibs. 
ee wheel base of 
aaa as4 -/8 ft. Ll ft. 
Total eeu base of en- 
ead, idea cattewtd - 22 ft. 6 in. 2% ft. 8 in. 
Total wheel base of en- 
| gine and tender........ 47 ft. Win. 48 ft. 84 in. 
| Height from rail to top 
OU GIREOMS | ccecicces. deed 15 ft. {4 ft. Gin. 
Cylinders. high pressure, 
‘diameter and s'roke...|19 X 26 in. 19 X 26in. 
Cylinders, low presanre, 
diameter and stroke .. 29 X 26in. 29 x 26in. 





|Hisht- Wheel;Pas Ten-Wheel 













fenger, Freight. 
Diameter of truck wheel-/3° in. 28 in. 
Diameter and length of|_ ‘ 
(| ea .. 54% X 10 in, 1x9 rol 
‘Tene Of tank... --... «. Level ton, |Level to 
Water capacity.. ... 3.500 U.S. gallons}3,500 U s. “gallons, 


Weight of tender with 

wter and fuel 
Fuel capacity 
Type of brakes 


73,770 Ibs, 

28 cu. ft. 

We:tinghou eAu 
tomatic for bot! 
lucomotives 


68 000 Ibs. ‘ 
°80 cu. ft. 


Westinghouse train six 
nal on passenger loco-| 
WEG iti dcuves cc cusses: | 











A New Type of Locomotive. 





The Balanced Locomotive & Engineering Co., of 


No. 1, Broadway, New York, is building a novel loco- 
motive by reconstructing the Strong locomotive that 
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PiirsBerncn LocomoTivké Works, Pittsburyh, Pu. 








Passenzer Locomotive—Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 














Comsound Freight Loc motive—Alabama Great So *hern Ruircad, 


baggage, two coaches and three sleepers, all vestibulec. 


The time is 143 miles in 3 hour and 45 minutes, including 
three stops. 


The experience with the eight-wheeler was so satis- | 
factory that last December the Alabama Great Southern | 
bought the Pittsburgh “ tramp” compoand No. 1370 on | 
its return from experimental work on the Pennsylvania | 


Railroad. This is the freight 10-wheeler shown in the 
illustration. It is the first compound built by the Pitts- | 
burgh Locomotive Works. On account of grades the en- 
gine is able to haul but 700 tons over the line, and uses 
about 41% tons of coal in running 143 miles. 

The experience with No. 115, during its 16 months of 
service, has been most satisfactory, no changes or 
adjusting of compounding apparatus having been found 
necessary. The freight engine, now No. 116, the first 
compound built by thePittsburgh Company in the sum 
mer of 1892, has been tried on many roads, and has left 
a good record wherever it has been. No changes have 
been found necessary in this engine, and the builders 
say that in building an other to-day for making a record 
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[Seton POM scien dwawace (Steel. 34% in, diam. S.cel, 344 in. di. Ms 
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Crown sheet supported 
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1 MOVES... ccccccccccecee 
| Number of tubes........ 240, 240. 
| Diameter of tubes........ Jon, 2in. 
| Length of tubes over 
tuhe sheets...... _secs+ |LO ft 10 in. 13 f. 5% in. 
Length of firebox inside. |93 in. 8 in. 
Wid'h of firebox inside. .|408¢ in. Dive in. 
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be: tubes. 
Working pressure........ 180 lbs. 180 Ibs. 
Kinu of yrates......... +» |Cast-iron, rocking Cast- ‘iron, rocking 
Grate surface....... « «. 26.8 sq. ft. 23.6 sq. 
Heatirg suiface im ubes.!: 35923 +q ft. 1,555.0 2 Ae 
H: ating surfuce in fi-e- 
TAL RONG EE 123.17 sy. ft. 159. ¢q. ft. 
rot! fe-tine sia f ee jes 7, 052q ft. 1.711 0 ¢q. ft. 
Davitt roof  dtuvine- 
wheels outside of tice 7 |72 in. 56 in. 
Diameter and length "el 
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was built some years ago—the No. 1, built for the Strong 
Locomotive Co. The change will be made principally 
in the axles, valve gear and cylinders. The same boiler 
will be used and the steam pressure will be 185 Ibs. 

The valve gear will be a modification of the Wal- 
schaert, so arranged that one valve gear answers for 
both the high and low pressure cylinders, of which there 
are two each, or four cylinders in all. The travel of the 
high pressure valve is entirely independent of the low 
pressure valve, so that the steam will only be cut off on 
the high pressure cylinder. The object of this is to over- 

come the difficulties incidental -to hooking up the valve 
gear or. high and low pressure cylinders. and in this way 
it is hoped to make a compound that will run as freely 
asa non-compound. The steam is to be superheated be 
fore entering the high pressure cylinders, and is to be 
reheated between the high and low pressure cylinders 
by the Strong multitubular reheaters. It is expected to 
get a locomotive that will run for 18 lbs. of water per 
H. P. hour. 
The high and_low-pressure cylinders are near together 
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on one side of the engine and as the reciprocating parts 
are very light it is expected that the engine will be practi- 
cally free from “nosing” or lateral oscillation when 
without any balance for the reciprocating parts. As soon 
as the engine is completed it will be thoroughly tested 
at Purdue University. The primary object in construct- 
ing this locomotive is to make a perfectly-balanced 
engine, and it is hoped also to get a gain from com- 
pounding. This plan of making a more perfectly- 
balanced locomotive was described in the Railroad 
Gazette Feb. 22, 1895, page 117. 





Poolirg¢ Locomotives. 
B/ MP. T. R. FOSTER. 

Within the last few years the general depression in 
b tsiness, and, in consequence, the decreased earnings, 
h .ve forced economies on railroads that had hitherto 
Leen thought unnecessary, or even undesirable. The 
mo‘ive-power department has felt this pressure not less 
than other departments, and every energy has been bent 
toward decreasing operating expenses. The use of fuel 
and oil is more closely watched each year, and simplicity 
in design and construction is encouraged, in order to re- 
duce as much as possible the cost of repairs. The elab- 
orate finish, on which much money was spent but a few 
years ago, is giving place toacheaper finish, more in 
keeping with the service required. Brass work is no 
longer highly finished, planished iron jackets are being 
replaced by painted sheet iron, and one road is turning 
out engines with one coat of bridge paint, showing well 
the tendency to go to no expense that does not assure 
some useful return. 

One element of economy in the locomotive department, 
however, has not received the attention it deserves, and 
the adverse opinions of it, so generally held, are not 
justified. I refer to the pooling of locomotives, and will 
present in the following some of the advantages to be 
derived from this plan of running engines, and comment 
briefly on some of the points that should be observed in 
connection with it. I willtake as my text figures from 
the performance sheet of a prominent Western road, 
covering the year 1892, and comparing two divisions, on 
one of which each engine has its own crew, while on the 
other most of the freight engines were pooled, and many 
of the passenger engines were double-crewed. These fig- 
ures are presented in tabular form below. 

COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF LOCOMOTIVES POOLED AND 
NOT POOLED. 
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It will be observed at once that the mileage of engines 
on division B is remarkably good, while that on division 
A is good compared with the average mileage made by 
engines on American roads. From these figures it will 
be seen, that, had the engines on division B made no bet- 
ter mileage than those on division A, 75 more engines 
would have been required. It must be -noted, however, 
that there are more switch engines on division A than 
on division B, and the runs in general are shorter, both 
of these facts tending to reduce the average mileage. 
Even were the engines on the two divisions run under 
the the same system, the average mileage on division B 
would be greater. Making due allowance for this, and 
by comparing the wages of the enginemen, or the mileage 
made by them, with the mileage made by the engines, itis 
found that the actual number of engines saved is about 
40. The above table is given to show, not so much the 
difference in average mileage on the two divisions, as to 
compare the cost of operating the engines, and to this 
reference will be made later. 

On division B 40 heavy road engines were saved by 
pooling, assuring the following saving to the railroad 
company : 


RVIRE ON ERT OSIONE ose sccivcencacacdenwscdees $100,000 
Annual saving, interest 6 per cent.............. $21.000 
oe “depreciation 8 per cent..... .... 32,00 


—— $56,000 

This is a very considerable saving, and will perhaps 
be made even more apparent by the following compari- 
son. By referring to the table above it will be found 
that the cost for fuel on division B was $524,246 for the 
year, so that the saving effected by pooling is equivalent 
to a saving of over 10 per cent. in fuel. We would feel 
well repaid if the attention and energy that has been 
directed toward reducing the cost of fuel should bring 
about results as good as these. 

Engines that are run in a poo! require closer super- 
vision on the part of master mechanics and foremen, es- 
pecially when the system is first inaugurated, and it is 
due to poor management that in so many instances pool- 
ing has proved unsatisfactory. The system is, however, 
capable of fine adjustment, and when properly handled 


has merits aside from the saving already noted. A few 
men can be made responsible for the condition of the 
engines. in place of many. The number of men in a 
pool should be governed by the business, and when the 
latter increases beyond a certain point crews can be 
added from the extra list, precluding the possibility of 
men being overworked. On the other hand, as business 
falls off the younger men in the pool can be put on the 
extra list,so that the older men, to whom more con- 
sideration is due, shall still make good wages. In faxt 
the wages of the men can be-kept very nearly constant 
the year around. An engine can be taken out of service 
at any time for light or heavy repairs without interfer- 
ing with the work of the men, who should always be 
governed by the ‘first in, first out” rule. The crews 
should be kept on the same runs, but the engines can be 
sent in the direction where first wanted, and a light or 
heavy engine furnished as required. 

It is generally asserted that the cost of maintenance 
is greatly increased when engines are run in a pool, but 
the facts do not bear this out. The cost of repairs per 
mile on division B exceeds that on division A by 7,5 cents 
or about 7 per cent, an increase that can be traced to 
other causes. This increase, as well as the increase in 
the cost of fuel and oil, is due to the fact that all of the 
engines on division A, switch engines and eight-wheeled 
road engines, while on division B over 25 per cent. of the 
engines were heavy Moguls. These engines pulling heayier 
trains, naturally show a greater cost per train mile, al- 
though the cost per unit of useful work done may be less. 
In fact, as far as the use of fuel and oil is concerned, it has 
been shown that the economy of engines on division B is 
greater than that of engines on division A, a comparison 
of the actual work done being made. And there is no 
question but that the cost of repairs, based on a similar 
comparison, was less on division B than on division A. 
Again referring to the table, it is found that the average 
cost of repairs per year for engines on division A 
amounted to $1,529 each, and on division B it amounted 
to $2,364 or 53 per cent. greater. Although the cost of 
repairs on each engine on the latter division was very 
much greater—on account of the increased work per- 
formed, the cost of repairs per mile was close to that on 
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division A. When engines are run in a pool, the run- 
ning repairs are increased, and they go to the shop 
oftener for general repairs, and without considering 
carefully the increased useful work accomplished, it 
is easy to fall into the common error of 
concluding that the cost of maintenance is largely in- 
creased. The engines certainly wear out faster, but dur- 
ing the shorter time they are in service they do a propor- 
tionately larger amount of work. 

Look at the matter from another point of view. The 
work that is requirel of an engine crew towards main- 
taining their engines differs on different roads, but the 
tendency each year is to have the engine crews do less 
and the roundhouse force do more, and the work 
now done by the former cuts but little figure in the 
cost of maintaining the engine. If it were all done 
by the roundhouse force, it could be so systematized 
with other work that little additional help would be re- 
quired, and that of the cheapest kind. The cost of this 
additional help, when divided by the mileage, would be 
small, probably not more than y% or , cents, and in 
many cases it will be found that the better supervision 
required will make even this small additional help un- 
necessary. 

When engines are run in a pool it is not expected that 
the engine crews will do any work on them beyond what 
is required while they are actually in their charge. They 
should be given to the enginemen in good order, and 
when the latter turn them in at the roundhouse at the 
end of a trip, they should be required to make out a cor- 
rect report, on blanks provided for the purpose, showing 
the condition of thefengines when turned in. The engines 
should then be carefully looked over by competent in- 
spectors, and if they find that an engineer’s report is not 
correct, the matter should be taken up w.th the latter at 


once. The success of running engines in a pool depends 


largely on the ability of a foreman to keep track of the 
condition of the engines in his charge, and this he can 
only do by getting correct reports from the engineman, 
and the latter must be constantly checked up by the in 


the inspectors, who should promptly look over the en- 
gines. The reports should be O.K.’d or corrected by 
them, and then go to the foreman. 

Perhaps the greatest difficully in running engines in a 
pool is to keep intelligent coal records. The records of 
coal used by individual engines is only of value in de- 
termining the relative merits of different classes of en- 
gines, but to insure the greatest economy in the use of 
fuel it is necessary to keep records against the different 
crews. When acrew gets a different engine each trip, it 
is more difficult to keep individual records than when 
each crew has a regular engine. This can be done, how- 
ever, by insisting that each crew when they leave an en- 
gine shall leave it with a full tank of coal, that is, leave 
as much coal on the tank as there was on it when 
they took the engine. A better plan is to keep track of 
the coal issued to each crew during each trip, and meas- 
ure the coal left in the tanks at the end of each trip. 
This involves a little more work, but it will usually be 
found that this work is well spent. 

The use of oil can be readily checked up by providing 
each crew with a set of oil cans. These cans should be 
substantially made and so designed as to be easily car- 
ried. Provision should be made in the oil house for tak- 
ing care of them. On coming in from a trip the fireman 
takes the cans from the engine and leaves them at the 
oil house, where they remain until this same crew goes 
out again. Any oil left over at the end ofa trip is thus 
saved for the use of the same crew on the next trip. Oil 
can thus be charged out to each crew and individual rec- 
ords kept. By issuing a set of cans to each crew they 
last much longer, and the keeping of oil off of engines 
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. Smoke-Box and Deflector Plate—Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


lying in the house prevents its being used in firing up or 
otherwise wasted. ° 

In the same way it will be found a good plan to fur 
nish each engineman with a small tool box, which he 
can carry about with him from engine to engine. This 
box can contain all of the small tools required, such as 
wrenches, hammers, cold chisels, etc. A place should be 
provided where these boxes can be kept while the en- 
ginemen are off duty. This plan will greatly diminish 
the loss of such tools, and enginemen can be held re- 
sponsible for having them with them every trip. The 
heavier tools should be kept on the engines and in- 
spectors should see that the equipmentis kept up. Thcs2 
tools are less often used than those carried by the en- 
gineman and the boxes in which they are kept can be 
sealed. The inspector then need only examine the equip 
ment when he finds the seals broken, and lost tools can 
be traced by means of the broken seals. 

The saving effected by pooling engines is not one that 
appeals directly to the officers of the motive power de- 
partment. It does not make a better showing on the 
performance sheet, their usual guide, but, on the con- 








spectors. It is a good plan to have the work reports, 





made out by the engineman, handed over immediately to 


trary, they have generally believed that a poorer show- 
ing would be made. Although this need not be so, it is 
not surprising to find few master mechanics who 
advocate the system of pooling. Local conditions wil 

largely determine the advantages to be derived from 
pooling, and in some cases a greater saving can be made 
than here shown. But with a possible saving as indi- 
cated above, a saving of 18 per cent. in the equipment, 
equivalent to a saving of 10 per cent. in fuel, the matter 
is of sufficient importance to demand more attention 
than it has hitherto received. Some roads have been 
forced to pool their engines during short periods when a 
temporary increase in business has caused a shortage of 
engines. Under such circumstances the plan has not 
been handled systematically, and in many cases not even 
intelligently. Such experiments have resulted in much 
trouble, tending to make the plan unpopular. Properly 
managed, there is no question as to the success of the 
system, but it can be easily made a failure by poor super; 
vision, 
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Lehigh Valley Smokebox. 





The smokebox shown in the illustration was arranged 
by Mr. Higgins for the locomotives on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. The length of the box is within the recom- 
mendation in last year’s report of the Committee on Ex- 
haust Apparatus appointed by the Master Mechanics’ 
Association two years ago. The recommendation was 
that the smokebox should be no longer than is necessary 
to put in a satisfactory cinder pocket ahead of the cyl- 
inder saddle. The arrangement of the spark arrester is 
peculiar and is reported to be very efficient. The ex- 
haust nozzle is low and there is a draft pipe arranged 
above it as shown. The deflector plate is located in 
front of the lower tubes. The construction is so clearly 
shown by the illustration that it is not necessary to say 
more about the design except to add that the device has 
been used enough to show that it makes the engine 
steam well and the draft is so strong that a 3%-in. 
double nozzle can be run on an 18 x 24 in. locomotive. 








Railroad Legislation in Massachusetts. 





During the past year there has been little, if any, 
radical legislation passed in Massachusetts affecting 
either the steam railroads or the street railways. The 
state has maintained its policy looking to the abolition 
of grade crossings and legislation was passed looking to 
that end. The railroad and street railway committees 
of the general court have not reported any measures 
calculated to impair the strength of the corporations, 
though many were introduced and heard by them. These 
committees were sustained in practically all of their re- 
ports. 


Chapter 362, an act to require locomotives and cars to 


equipped with automatic couplers. Like the National 
law, it provides that any employee, who may be injured 
by any locomotive, car or train in use contrary to its 
provisions shall not be deemed to have assumed the risk 
thereby occasioned, although aware of the unlawful use 
of such locomotive, car or train. 

Chap. 300 amends section 46 of the Public Statutes so 
that it will read : ‘‘ Every corporation formed under the 
general laws of the Commonwealth to construct rail- 
roads, or railroads and telegraphs, in foreign countries, 
shall, for purposes of taxation, be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 43’ (to make semi-annual re‘urns and 
pay tax on capital stock at par value), ‘‘ except that the 
rate of taxation shall aggregate one-twentieth of one 
per cent. per annum upon the par value of the capital 
stock of every such corporation, divided into two semi- 
annual payments.” The exception is the amendment. 

Chap. 17 makes an appropriation of $13,900 for the state 
abolition of grade crossings loan sinking fund. Chap. 
103 provides that any order, appointment or decree which 
can be made by the Superior Court under the crossing 
abolition law of 1890 may be made in any county. 

Chap. 198 is an act authorizing the city of Newton to 
widen and locate anew Washington street and to pro- 
mote the abolition of the crossings at grade of the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad. The latter corporation is au- 
thorized to issue bonds to such an amount, not to exceed 
$1,300,000, as the directors shall determine to be reason- 
ably requisite to provide for its share of expenditure. 
The city is to afford, without compensation for the 
same, temporary location to the road. Chap. 233 is an 
act previding for the abolition of grade crossings in the 
city of Northampton, and Chap. 278 provides for the 
abolition of a grade crossing in the town of Westfield. 
The Northampton problem is complicated and has been 
delayed by legal questions. The crossing at Westfield is 





on the Beston & Albany, but a special act had to be 


Lehigh Valley T Fewwheden 


A ten-wheel locomotive, recently designed by Mr. Hig- 
gins for the Lehigh Valley Railroad for fast freight or 
heavy passenger service, is shown by the illustration. 
This engine has a number of interesting details which 
we hope to show later. The following are the general 


dimensions: 
Wc dnddsvdad db aketaddeeekenedceucdduceniencqeceseaas Anthracite 
Weight ¢ MNOS Si ndiesidadsccnconcdesccdedersedides 168,500 Ibs. 
* truck wheels..........esseee seeee eckquacsa —_ 009 lbs. 
Total weight in working order..............sseeseeee- Di 38,500 Ibs. 
UE WN I rc cendeccenddcds seacduadeadcqees 2 ft. 3 in. 
IEE WO IE aac wavccuc age cde cageccucecccescsanuaess 2 ft. 
Total wheel base — SCOPE EEE ECT ETe 50 ft. ling in. 
Length over all, = isdedkddacinscuneeveunededeeudde 36 ft. ll in. 
“  to.al, engine and tender............ 60 ft. 8in. 
Height, center of boiler above rails..............+:. 8 ft. 1046 in. 
CE Re NO SOc hav cnccccse sce. cuccdcene 14 ft. 10 in, 
Heating surface, GME ada ddacccdaavacendtadecdeeass 157 sq. ft. 
MINE i a cakenk éavaduccdadducsadvees 1,758 sq. ft. 
yy = Wild Jad on cacusdacean ceca. candecces 1,915 sq. ft. 
Grate area eidudddusdacdsuqeatddcaan <decne. qacqeaas 67.8 sq. z 
Drivers, MR i ccdcdccutvs cs cecsccutadduccccedwaadess adeeen 
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= material of centers - 






TA Wi OOD oe Sciwncacces Véccees sacceqecsecess in, 
Journals, driving axle, size. 84% X 10 in. 
truck, 546 X Qin. 
Main crank pin, size...... x 54g in. 
CeHMGGrs, GIGMOUEE. 205. ccccce covce coccccceces 20 in. 
Piston, — Piddddddetdcdenadnadcad dad acsoldeceaceddedesendes 24 in. 
RR ooo cocads ds case 30: wasdgaackeds 34 in. 
Kind of piston FOG DAOUING. «0. ocescccus U.& a Me reas 
Vain rod, length center to center.............0+200 t. 84 in 
Steam ports, paws 5 WG ddeaexnde aecdcddecdduncaaeucacdcvaugeacen 17 in. 
ida didi<e waeudseddhecaaucdiddncceandeened 13g in. 
Exhaust ports, Tengiti Wudadddaud adducdaeusucsadscanddaaudcaas 17 in 
eaaaete cas G  ddecvedeccesacccaaedcuateeae 
RING aac cccucec <<. cccedexdesecsassesdaacuaqueeces 1% in 
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working steam pressure 
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Lehigh Valley 10-Wheeler for Freight and Passenger Service. 


be equipped with certain safety appliances, is simply in 
the line with the Federal coupler law. 

Of the more important measures killed during the 
year were the petitions for mileage tickets, for uniform 
passenger rates on all the railroads of the Common- 
wealth, the bill to compel the West End Street Railway 
of Boston and vicinity, to furnish free transfers, and the 
bill to compel the New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
operate the ferry across the Acushnet River between 
Fairhaven and New Bedford. 

Chap. 426 forbids the crossing of street railways and 
steam railroads at grade. Itenactsthat no street railway 
shall hereafter be constructed across the tracks of a 

team railroad at the same level therewith without the 
consent of the railroad commissioners or a special com- 
mission to be appointed by the superior court when 
petitioned for. In applying for such permission the 
street railway may petition either the railroad commis- 
sion or the special commission at its option. Nor can 
the railroad cross the railway’s tracks without the same 
consent. The act does not affect the case where permis- 
sion has been granted previous to its passage for a street 
railway to cross a railroad; ‘“ provided said street railway 
shall be actually constructed across the railroad within 
twelve months after and provided further that the 
foregoing proviso shall not affect any case in which the 
street railway is in process of actual construction at the 
time of the passage of this act.” 

Chap. 484, an act to provide for the incorporation of 
purchasers of the property and franchises of the New York 
& New England Railroad, simply amends the law passed 
last year to make it conform with the legislation on this 
subject in other states. 

Chap. 491 provides for a commission to look into the 
expediency of abolishing all the grade crossings in East 
Boston. 

Chap. 362, before referred to, an act to require locomo- 
tives and cars to be equipped with safety appliances af- 
ter Jan. 1, 1898, does not apply to flat cars which are 








passed on account of the proximity of a crossing of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, whose tracks will 
have to be raised to admit of the proper adjustment of 
the grade of the Boston & Albany. 

Chap. 356 is an act to authorize railroad corporations 
to file a location of lands purchased for railroad pur- 
poses. This shall not operate to prevent land thus lo- 
lated from being assessed for taxation in the city or town 
where the same is situated. 

Chap. 316 is an act authorizing street railways to 
acquire and hold real estate to be used for purposes of 
recreation and for pleasure resorts. Admission to such 
grounds must be free and no intoxicating liquors can be 
sold on the premises. Street railway companies may, with 
the consent of the railroad commissioners, increase their 
capital stock and issue bonds to the amount deemed 
necessary by the commissioners, not exceeding $100,- 
000 in the case of any one railway company, for the 
purpose of acquiring real estate forthe purpose men- 


t’oned. 
Chap. 378 provides that street railway companies oper- 


ating cars propelled by any motive power other than 
horse power shall equip their cars with such fenders and 
wheel guards as the railroad commissioners may require. 
It shall be the duty of the board, within three months 
after the passage of this act, to notify the street railway 
companies of its requirements, and any such company 
neglecting, for a period of three months after such noti- 
fication, to comply with the requirements, shall forfeit 
$50a day. This act was approved May 14. 

Chap. 135 extends the time for the construction of the 
Fall River electric freight railway till July 1, 1897. 

Chap. 136 is an act providing that the railroad com- 
missioners shall require street railway companies to heat 
cars when in use for the transportation of passengers, at 
such times, by such means and to such extent, as the com- 
missioners shall determine. There is a penalty of $25 for 
each trip run by any car not heated as peered, This 
takes effect Nov. 1, 1895. 
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be water space, width, 4in.; front, 4in.; sides, 
4in.; back, 4 in, 


Grate, kind of, Water tubes and shaking grates. 





Smokebox, GOA i saracaasuces dees, ue <adbpccoxeuencaneded 6lin. 
Orin dccccdcncae- cocucécocassndedevacenenas 67% in, 
Exhaust nozzle, Side Or GONG, ox «5.4 Gadd cncadecsesees Single 
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" - diameter, 3 thimbles; each, 4% in.. 

456 i in., 434 in. 
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Netting, wire or plate...... 


.. Wire netting, No. 13 B. be! G. 
size of mesh....... x3 


Stack, straight or taper...... ......+. eauwades Taper (cast tron) 
ORONO Sgn iicacccscwd wrenudse cétequntedeuns l4in, 

a RGU ION so i.g ck ccncnn cecanvenccdcdccenses 15% in. 

« height above smokebox............2. 6 secceee 3 ft. 44¢in. 


Some of the special features of this locomotive are: 
Oil cups forged solid on rods; Consolidated steam heating 
equipment; McDowell inside safety check valves; steel 
cab lined with wood; iron pilot; Leach’s sand blast for 
drivers; automatic bell ringer operated by air; Gould 
automatic coupler, front and rear; consolidated safety 
valves, 1 muffled; 17-in. round-case headlight; Westing- 
house automatic driver, tender and train brakes; Amer- 
ican outside equalized driver brake fixtures, 9}¢ in. air 
pump and train signals; 10-in. iron tender frame; 
iron running board; Fox pressed steel tender 
trucks; and steel tires on tender and cuyine truck 
wheels, 
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ThefM.”.C. B. Convention. 





The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association was called to order in the Opera 
House, Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Tues- 
day, June 11, 1895, at 9:20 a.m., by President John S. 
Lentz. 

The President introduzed the Rev. E. H. Kenyon, of 
Alexandria Bay, who made the address of welcome 
which was responded to by President Lentz. 

President Lentz then read an address, from which we 
abstract the following : 

Since our convention, June, 1894, the association has 
lost several valuable and well known members in the 
death of D. Packard, W. T. Small and J. N. Lauder. 
The latter, though not a member at the time of his death 
was so closely identified with the association, that we 
have thought it proper that his name be included in the 
list of these on whom Committees on Obituary should be 
appointed. 

In the framing of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association, it was not provided that the proceedings be 
opened with prayer. It has been suggested that the by- 
laws be so amended as to provide for the same, and I 
would so reeommend. 

Mr. Lentz then said he did not think that amalgama- 
tion with the Master Mechanics would be to the best 
interests of either association. He recommended, to 
economize time and bring the members more closely 
together, that the convention meet on Wednesday and 
continue its sessions until its business be finished, the 
Sunday intervening between the two conventions being 
devoted to memorial services and rest. 

At the Saratoga convention your secretary read a com- 
munication addressed to the American Railway Associa- 
tion, asking its co-operation in urging the adoption of 
the standards agreed upon by this association ; by your 
direction this communication was forwarded to the 
American Railway Association, which at a meeting held 
Oct. 17, 1894, adopted the following : 

“ Resolved, That the details of car construction adopted by 
the Mas'er Car Builders’ Association, as published with the 
proceedings of its convention held in June, 1894, be and are 

y adopted as standard by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and all railway companies and car builders are recom- 
mended to conform thereto as near as practicable.” 

By this action the Master Car Builders’ Association 
has received well deserved recognition, by an organiza- 
tion which can, and no doubt will, contribute largely to 
the adoption of its standards. 

The question now arises, are we doing what we can to 
induce the proper officers of the roads we represent to 
adopt them? The proper result of the conventions 
should be the ultimate adoption of all standards. 

Mr. Lentz then recommended an amendment to the 
by-laws, giving the President power to ascertain, after a 
motion to close any discussion, whether any persons still 
wish to speak. 

In referring to the valuable work of the Association, 
Mr. Lentz spoke of the many tests made and the im- 
provements in air-brakes, couplers, etc., resulting from 
the work of the various committees. He further re 
ferred to the question of the adoption of the present M. 
C. B. coupler, and prophesied a long life for it. He then 
called attention to the revised addition of the “Car 
Builders’ Dictionary” recently published, and predicted 
among other results from its use, a desirable uniformity 
in naming parts of cars. Continuing, Mr. Lentz 
said : 

Of the subjects for discussion by this convention, in 
my opinion two are particularly important, and should 
have your best attention. I refer to the report of the 
Committee on Interchange of Cars, and the report of the 
Committees on Brake Shoe Tests. The former provides 
for «& radical change in our interchange rules, and should 
therefore be carefully considered and thoroughly dis- 
cussed before acted upon. The latter may not be of equal 
importance, but when I say to you that it costs the road 
which I represent $23,000a year for brake shoes, you will 
no doubt conclude, as Ihave, that it is a subject requir- 
ing your earnest attention. . . . 

For the future work of the association I am strongly 
impressed with the importance of appointing a com- 
mittee to devise plans and specifications of cars of 80,000 
Ibs. capacity. . . . 

The question of adopting a standard truck for cars of 
60,000 Ibs. capacity is, I think, simplified by the intro- 
duction of pressed steel in their construction; the sub- 
ject should have your careful attention. A 

Mr. Lentz further referred to the value of having 
standards for draft gear and trucks, to the question of 
iron versus steel axles, and the liberality of the present 
wheel specifications, to car doors and door fastenings, 
the question of increasing the present standard wheel 
tread on account of the use of heavier rails, etc. 

Mr. Lentz spoke in the highest terms of praise of the 
value of the railroad clubs as affording a means for inter- 
change of views among railroad men oftener than the 
yearly convention, and recommended the exchange of 
copies of proceedings by the several clubs. 

After extending hearty encouragement to the Master 
Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association, Mr. Lentz 
thanked the meeting for their confidence in electing him 
President. 


On motion of Mr. A. M. Waitt, the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee that the annual dues for the 
coming year be $ as heretofore was adopted. 

The report of the Secretary showed that the member- 
ship list at;the present time indicates a gain of 33 over 








that at the clos2 of the last meeting, it now consisting of 


DUNG. <..oscnmpenchabciiensiite-svesieesesnssoeiae™ 214 
Representative...........0. es ae 148 
Associate..... Rie alesuseatiees ppabubetceasesenee 5 
367 
Number of cars represented in 1894......... Detiesaee 1,145,125 
Number of cars represented in 1895..........s-seeeee- 1,151,957 


The report of the Treasurer showed the receipts during 
the year had been $8,810.89; the balance on hand is 
$4,916.22. 

The following committees were appointed : 

NOMINATIONS. 

Messrs. E. W. Grieves, G. W. West, R. E. McKenzie, M. M. 
Martin, W. S. Morris. 

SUBJECTS FOR NEXT MEETING, 

Messrs. J. J. Hennessy, 8S. P. Bush, R. D. Wade, Wm. Mc- 
Wood, John Hodge. 

CORRESPONDENCE AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Messrs. A. M. Waitt, R. P.C. Sanderson, J. F. Devine. 
OBITUARIES. 

On Mr. L. Packard, Messrs. H.S. Hayward, W. H. Harri- 
son and Ff’. D. Adams. 

On Mr. W. T. Small, Messrs. A. E. Mitchell, James McGee 
and D. Haskell. 

On Mr. J. _N. Lauder, Mess’s. J. T. Chamberlain, J. W. 
Marden and W. J. Robertson. 

AUDITING. 

Messrs. G. L. Potter, W. H. Lewis and Wm. Garstang. 

A communication was read from the International 
Railway Congress inviting the Association to be repre- 
sented at the forthcoming session to be held in London, 
England. 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell the Committee on Corre- 
spondence and Resolutions was instructed to cable Mr. 
R. H. Wilbur, General Superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, now abroad, requesting him 
to represent the Master Car Builders’ Association at the 
Congress. 

At the invitation of the Railroad Supply men an excur- 
sion was arranged for Wednesday, June 12th, at 3 p. m. 

The following report of the Committee on Interchange 
of Cars was then submitted: 

INTERCHANGE OF CARS. 

This committee took up pretty carefully the matter of 
revision of the rules of interchange, and the committee 
was particularly well qualified to deal with the subject. 
The committee sent out a circular with the purpose of 
getting an opinion as to the practicability of facilitating 
movement through interchange points, introducing in- 
spection for safety rather than protection and putting 
upon owners of cars a greater percentage of the cost of 
repairs. The questions sent out were: (1) How many 
car inspectors could be dispensed with if inspection were 
made for safety only? (2) As to the responsibility of 
owners, also the idea of making no repairs except for 
safety. (3) Suggestions as to what would be evidence of 
unfair usage. (4) As to restriction of the application of 
the rule to roads of limited equipment. (5) If absolute 
responsibility of owners is not favored what should be 
the parts included under Rule 8? (6) As tochanging the 
rule to read: ‘Owners will be responsible for all defects 
developing under fair usage, except’”’—giving exceptions. 
(7) If these questions do not cover the ground give ideas 
on the subject regardless of or in addition to the ques- 
tions. 

The replies to this circular showed that 28 companies 
representing 273,639 cars are in favor of owners’ responsi- 
bility. Four companies representing 26,923 cars were 
not in favor. The committee feels safe in asserting that 
there is a sentiment in favor of placing the responsibility 
of repairs on owners with exceptions generally in line 
with those incorporated in the Chicago plan. If it were 
possible to live up to Rule No. 2, namely, that cars must 
be delivered in safe running order and returned in as 
good general condition as when received there would 
have been no hardship. The whole trouble has been that 
cars have been rejected for old defects and for blemishes 
that in no way impaired the efficiency of the car and 
which would not have been repaired by owners. The com- 
mittee draws from the replies received the inference that 
there would be no increase in charges under rules mak- 
ing the owners responsible over the charges now paid, so 
if the present mileage rate is fair it would still be suffi- 
cient. 

Answering question (1) the replies range from zero to 
50 per cent. At small points the same number would 
have to be maintained, although they could handle more 
cars if necessary, and this suggests a point considered by 
the committee as essential, namely, that Rule 1 should 
read: ‘‘ Each company shall give to foreign cars the same 
care as to oiling, packing and minor repairs that it gives 
to its own cars.”’ 

Answering question (3) it appears to be conceded that 
the statement on the bill should be accepted. There are 
those who claim that the opportunity for dishonesty is 
no greater under full responsibility of owners than 
now. 

The committee sums up by proposing the following 
modifications: Rule 1, ‘‘add ‘and minor repairs’ after 
the word ‘ packing.’” Rule 3, change the opening para- 
graph to read : 


“Cars may be refused for any of the following defects: If in 
the opinion of the roads they are unsafe to run, or unsuitable 
for carrying freight, or if they have defects for the repairs of 


which the receiving roads are not authorized to bill. 

Rule 4. Add after the words ‘‘crosstie timbers’? the 
following: ‘“‘Such cards shall not be required for de- 
fects for which owners are responsible.” 

Rule 8. Should be modified to make owners responsible 
for repairs to their own cars when such repairs are due 
to ordinary service; with such restrictions as will 
guarantee owners from loss by unfair usage. Such re- 
strictions have been fully outlined in the recommenda- 
tions of the various railway clubs to the Arbitration 





Committee, and in a general way the committee concurs 


with these recommendations. 
A minority report was submitted which we shall pub- 


lish later. 


EXHIBITS. 


The exhibits are being rapidly put into position, but at ths 
writing sre not complete. The various appliances are scat- 
tered about the grounds surrounding the two hotels, one (r 
two exhibits being inside the latter. A tent has been erected 
on the point of land near the Crossman House, in which a 
number of the exhibits have been put in place. ’ 

These include the exhibit of the National Malleable Castings 
Company, of Cleveland, O., which shows the Eubank car 
door, the Tower coupler, and a large variety cf malleable cast 
iron journal boxes, corner irons, post. pockets, carline pockets, 
etc. These pockets were fully described in the Railroad Gaz- 
ette of May 10. 

Near thisis the exhibit of the Standard Brake Slack Ad- 
juster, made by J. H. Sewall, 100 Main street, Worcester, 

ass. It was described in the Railroad Gazette of April 19. 
The exhibit consists of a timber frame, supporting sections of 
four driving wheels, in position, and the brake rigging for 
them complete, including the adjuster. This exhibit is ar- 
ranged in connection with the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, and shows the National Hollow Brake Beam Con.~ 
pany’s brake beam. Inconnection with the latter is shown 
a new self-adjusting spring head, an ex‘ended sleeve for 
strengthening the end of the beam where it is punched, a new 
finger guard, a self-adjusting third suspension, etc. 

'} be Acme Coupler Co., of New York, has its Acme coupler 
on exhibition in the tent, the models being so arranged upon 
trucks on a short section of track, that a run of about 10 
ft. can be secured and the action of the coupler in service 


shown. : 
Here also is the exhibit of the Patten Seif-Oiling Axle and 
Journal Co., of Baltimore, Md. It includes a model of the 
journal and oiling device, the axle being driven by a small 
stationary engine provided for the purpose. It is mechanical 
ee and is intended to do away with the use of 
waste. : ] 

Be' ween the tent and the pavilion is the exhibit of the 
Shickle, Harrison & Howard Co, of St. Louis. It includes 
the cast steel body and truck bolsters of the company, and the 
M.C. B. coupler, for which they have lately received an 
order of 2,500 for the Louisville & Nashville. The bolster cen- 
a a plates are either bolted to the bolster or cast on, 
as desired. 

The Dumping Car Improvement Co., of 26 Cortlandt, street, 
New York, has on exhibition at the dock af60.00C-lb. dump car, 
which was brought to Alexandria Bay on a scow, there being 
no tracks for that purpose. This car is equipped with a patent 
hopper bottom, using levers instead of chains for operat'ng the 
gales, apd opening by a positive-motion lever, not by gravity. 
The bottom gates close with a beveled joint, making it pos- 
sible to employ the car for transporting grain, sand or culm. 

On the east porch ofthe pavilion is the exhibit of theNational 
Railway Spring Co., of Oswego. N. Y. Tus inendes three-coil, 
graduated, equalizing bar springs, such as a.e now used on 
Pullman cars on the Pennsyivania; quadruple bolster s rings 
for 50,00C-lb, and 60,000-Ib. cars, journal, «engine tiuck, dnving 
and tender truck springs, also double and quintupl eelipt.c 
springs. Part of the exhibit of the National Railwav §spring 
C.. a shipped by the private yacht of Mr. Geo. B. Slown, Jr, 
=ec-elary and Treasurer of the company, which left Oswego, 
N. Y., Thursday morning, June 6, at 6 o’ciock a.m. Cuaptaiu 
Blackburn, of the yacht, was a lake captain 60 years ola, who 
had with him on board an engineer and the shipping clerk of 
the company. A severe storm was in progress when the ya ht 
left, but the run to Stony island, about 30 miles, was success- 
fully made, and the yacht lay to in the lee of the island for 
sometime. After leaving here all trace of the yacht was lost, 
and the special tug sent out by Mr. Sloan from Alexandria 
Bay when the yacht failed to arrive was unable to find any- 
thing at all relating to it. It is now supposed that all on board 
were lost. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Co., of Albany, N. Y., besides 
its exhibit in the Thousand Island House, described later, has 
an arrangement of piping for both direct and indirect systems 
of heating, in che tent, near the exhibit of the National Malle- 
able Castings Co. The direct heating syste 1 includes a drip 
casting arranged so that the train pipe passes through it, pre- 
venting freezing. The indirect system crossover drum is to 
be used in connection with the Baker. heater, as has heretofore 
b2en done. The details of construction of tie drum are new. 
the water is heated four times during circulation, the hot 
water pipes inside the drum being corrugated copper or brass. 
There is also an arrangement showing this company’s stand- 
ard ho-e connection, now.in general use. The exhibit of this 
company at the hotel consists of a handsome hardwood dis- 
play cabinet, arranged with five different kinds of lamp, of the 

ope lighting system, meters, pipe connections, reducing 
valve, etc. The gas used is compressed gas of the company’s 
make, brougn’ especially for that purpose. : 

The Gold Car Heating Co., of New York and Chicago, has 
an exhibit on the lawn directly in front of the Thousand IsI- 
and House, showing the various parts of their car heating ap- 
paratus under steam. Steam is taken from a steam boiler in 
uhe rear of the hotel, and is used to show the actual working 
of their train’‘pipe valves, steam hose couplings, automatic 
steam trap, gravity relief trap, etc. 

in the pavilion near the Crossman House the following ex- 
hibitors have apranged their displays: nf 

The Moran Flexible Steam Joint Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., show their flexible joint arranged in connection with 
their steam coupling as applied between engines and tenders 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and also their standard car 
connections. Une of these joints and couplings is shown 
under steam pressure. A 10-in. ball joint,such as employed 
in pipe lines beneath water, dredging, etc., is shown and such 
Of their joint that have been taken of the various applications 
of their joints. 

The steam for the different exhibits in the tent and pavilon 
is supplied by the Crossman House boiler, a 9-in. esting- 
house air pump furnishing all the air. 

‘The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Company, of New York 
City, have an extensive exhibit of air-brake and steam hose 
for engine, tender and car tions; An: da engine, 
tender and tank water hose; Peerless spiral piston and valve 
rod packing; Eclipse sectional gaskets, s'ep treads and mats; 
Rainbow sheet packing gas hose for Pintsch and Frost sys- 
tems; Westinghouse rubber gaskets and washers, and pump 
valves 

The Boston Belting Company, of Boston, Mass., show a large 
exhibit of rubber car springs, air-brakes, steam car heatiny, 
tank, tender and hot water hoe; rubber and cotton fire hose; 
wring hose; Imperial spiral piston packing; rubber sheet 
packing, gaskets, pump valves, diaphragms, washers and car 
a treads and ornamental mats. 

. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, of New York City, 
exhibit asbestos liquid paints, asbestos pipe coverings, asbes- 
tos and rubber cloth, abestos fireproof rope; vuicabeston rope 
packing; asbestos packing aud gaskets of various descriptions. 

On the dock near the tent the Automatic Injector Co., of 
Cincinnati, O., have put up a small portable boiler to show 
the working of their Hogue injector. This exhibit includes 
the Climax oil, injector for injecting kerosene into boilers to 
remove scale. 

The Gould Coupler Co., of Depew, N. Y-, also have their ex- 
hibit on thedock. It contains the Gould continuous draft 
rigging for freight cars, set up with two full size center sills, 
and furnished with the Gould couplers, the Gould passenger 
coupler, Gould tender coupler and buffer, and Gould pilot 
coupler and buffer, illustrated in the Railroad Gazette for 
— 7, 1895. In thisexhibit is included the Taylor flush car 

oor. 

in the Crossman House, the Safety Car Heating & Lighti. zg 
Company, of New York, have an exhibit of their Pintsch 
lighting system containing four lamps, including two inverted 
Argand burners, a deck light, and an ord. nary car center lan p 
with four burners. In two of these the Pintsch gas is usea, 
and in the other two ordinary city gas, compressed in the 
tanks at Jersey City. The whole exhibit is very prettily 
grou with two plate glass m:rrors behind the lights. 

The exhibit of the Union Grease Company, of Boston, Mass., 
consists of buckets of gear, marine, car axle, machinery, elec- 
tric motor, and amber grease. This is inside the pavilion. 
During the past 3) days this company has received orders from 
20 street railroads and 5 steam roads for their grease, 
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The Damascus Bronze Co., of Pittsburgh, shows side 
rod and main rod bearings in phosphor bronze and Da- 
ma:cus bro:ze; also lead-lined journal bearings, and four 
gr-desfof Babbitt metal as well as a Damascus bronze 
journal bearing which has made 152,000 miles on the Lake 
Erie & Western. he present capacity of the shops of this 
company is 250,000 los. monthly, which will be increased to 
400,000 Ibs, after Julv 1. fia f 

In front of the west porch of the pavilion is the exhibit 
of the Shoen Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, consisting 
ct — pressed-steel, diamond-truck bolsters, and one body 
olster. 

tne exhibit of Wm. S. Soule & Co., on the porch of the pa- 
vilion, consists of a number of the Soule patent raw-hide lined 
dust guards. . 

The Knitted Mattrezs Co., of Canton Junction, Mass., has 
on exhibition a full line of knitted cushions for car seats and 
other furniture, also stair pads, table padding, etc. The car 
seat pads are in one piece to place directly under the seat 
covering. ‘This exbibit is located in the pavilion. 

The Davis Car Shade Co. has on exhibition several window 
shades, cnngee in a wooden framework representing the 
side of acar. This shows the shades as they are in actual 
servi 


ice, 

The exhibit of the Hamlin Car Step Co. consists of a full- 
sized model of their patent drop car step and a modelof a 
car, showing the arrangement of the mechanism for operating 
the step. he dropping of the four steps of the car is accom- 
panied by thruwing a single lever on the platform, An ar- 
rangement is provided locking the steps in place automatically 
after they have been raised or droppes. 

The Natio: al Car Wheel Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., show four of 
their full-size steel tired engine truck and car wheels, with 
radial gections cut out, so as to show their construction. 
Taese wheels include two spoke-center wheels and two double 
plate-center wheels, with internal ribs. 

‘the Sams Automatic Car Coupler Co., of Denver, Col., ex- 
hibit their automatic link and pin coupler. About 3,000 of 
these couplers are in use on various Western roads. 

The Lone Star Au\omatic Car Coupler Co , Houston, Tex., 
exbibits a coupler for which they are now filling two orders, 
aggregating 750 coupiers. This coupler weighs complete 22v 
lbs., the knuckle weighing about 36 lbs. There are five pieces, 
including the drawbar and pivot pin. In connection with this 
coupler is shown the Roosevelt-Wheless draft box, made by 
the same company. fee 

Wm. Yerdon, of Fort Plain, N. Y.. exhibits his improved 
double hose band and adjuster, perfected can opener, etc , 
covering various sizes and types. 

Tne Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Co., of Columbus, UV. 
exhibits two of their Little Giant couplers, one of which has 
b-en through a drop test. They aiso show samples of their 
malleable cast iron. A number of framed blue prints show 
Y rts in detail of their freight, passenger and tender equip- 


mo>nb. : 

I'he Smillie Coupler and Manufacturing Co., of Newark, 
N_J., exhibits \wo couplers and separate parts snowing de- 
tails of construction. a i : 

Jus. McGee, of Houston, Tex., exhivits his patent improve- 
ment in toundation brakes by means of a small model. ‘l'bis 
dcvice is a beamiess brake, substituting horizontal and verti- 
cal fevers for the usual brake beams. 

Up the southwest corner of the pavilion the A. French 
Spnng Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., have their exhibit of 
ellipvic and plate springs. ‘Together with this exhibit is that 
of ihe Morris Box Lid Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., including 
pressed steel jou’ nal box lids and spring seats. 

The Day Patents Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., have their 
automatic time register on exhibition inside the pavilion. 

‘he Massachusetts Mohair Plush Company, of Boston, 
Mass., have their exhibit of mobaic plushes for car upholstery 
also in the pavilion. 

Yhe Hale & Kilburn Marufacturing Co. at Poiladelphia, 
Pa., have in their exhibition rattan and plush covered car 
‘eats, and sections showing the construction of the same, 

Che Brussels’ ‘'apestryv Co.. of Chauncey, N, Y., show their 
self adjustable curtain fixtures. 

L. C, Chase & Co,, of Boston, Mass., have their plain and 
frieze or figured plushes for car seats and upholstering. 

Pratt & Letchworth Cast Steel and Malleable Iron Works, 
of Buffalo, N, Y., have on exhibition the Universal freight 
car, brake, slack adjuster and the U, K. adjuster for passen- 
ger cars. ‘These have been described in the Railroad Gazette. 

The B. KE. Tilden Company, of -Chicago, Ill., exhibit their 
ratlway replacing frogs on the porch of tne pavilion. 

The Mt. e Kanaly Company, of Cambridgeport, Mass,, have 
ther standard steei car door hangers, with steel track and 
axle for baggage and freight cars and warehouses. In this 
exbibit is also snown their gravity seal lock for car doors. sos 

The Ross Valve Company at ‘Troy, N. Y., have numerous 
reducing and regulating valves for steam, water and air ar- 
tistically mounted above one of their water eaogines for blow- 
ing church organs. | : : : : 

The Bayer paeumatic hammer, in two sizes, is exhibited by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company of Chicago, Ill. Con- 
nections have been made so the actual operation of the ham- 
mer for coipping castings and beating boiler tubes or flues can 
be shown. In the shops of the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Ratiway 106 boiler tubes have been beaten in one 
hour with this hammer. ‘The smaller one strikes, 5,700 blows 
a minute, and the larger 2,200 blows. 

The sc ellenberg Safety Car Wheel Company of Detroit, 
Mich., have a pair of their safety car wheels mounted on an 
axle. These wheels have steel tires with retaining rings 
welded in by electricity. i ; j 

Magnesia logging for insulation of steam pipes, boilers, etc., 
is exhibited by Xeasbey & Mattison Company, of Ambler, Pa. 
‘rhe method of attaching this logging is snown by large model 
of a boiler, which is insulated with this. : : 

The New York Car Coupler Company exhibit two of their 
coup‘ers mounted on carriages running on a track to show 
their operation. : 

A full-size working model of his patented pneumatic track 
sanding apparatus for locomotives is exhibited by Mr. Henry 
L. Leack, of Boston. Mass. é 

The Ohio Injector Company, of Wadsworth, O., exhibit one 
of their Ohio injectors cut away so_asto show the construc- 
tion of it. Chis was fully illustrated in the Railroad Gazette 
of June 7, 1895. 

A working model of his{j mproved drop door for hopper bot- 
tom gondolas and grain cars 1s shown by Mr. Jas KH. >imons, 
Ass. M. ©. B. of the Pittsburgh & Lake Krie Railroad, 
McKe ’s Roc;s, Pa. 

nside the pavilion the Q. & C. company of Chicago, IIl., 
have the McKee brake slack adjuster, which was ful'y de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette Apiil 26, 1895, and the device 
patented by Mr. J. W. Williams, General Foreman of the Min- 
neapolis shops of the Minneapolis & st. Louis Railroad, for 
taking up the slack in the valve gear while setting the valves 
of locomotives. This was described in the Railroad Gazette 
three or four years ago. i : 

Un the east porch of the {pavilion C. B. Hutchins & Sons of 
Detroit, Mich , exnibit their patent freigh« car roof, applied 
both to an ordinary double car roof und to the Morris tapered 
carline sheathing. The Kelsea card holder for freight cars is 
also shown. r 

Another e+ hibit On the east porch is that of the New York 
Belting & Packing Co. of New York City. This contains 
rubber mats and step treads, bicycle tires, steam, air-brake, 
cotton and liaen hose, rubber tubiog, rubber diaphrams, sheet 
packing, rubber car springs, gaskets and belting. 

Besides this is the Naylor lron & Steel Company of High 
Bridge, N. J., showing sections of welded and interlocked steel 
tired car wheelsin which the joint betweea the cast-iron 
center and sieel tire is clearly shown. iy 

The tent contains, in addition to the exhibits already men- 
tioned, the Hampson flexible steam joint. This joiat has been 
fully described in the Railroad Gazette. It has no ground 
joints. and the connection is en.irely metal. This exhibit con- 
sists of wooden construction representing the car platforms, 
with the connection made. 

The Butler Draw Bar Attachment Co., of Cleveland, O., has 
an exhibition the tent, consisting of full size models of their 
ow bar attachment, and full size sections of paics of center 
sills, 

The A. O. Norton Co., makers of the Norton sure drop track 
jack, has a full line of track and other jacks, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 8 to 75 tons capacity, and in size from 7 in. to 
in. This exhibit includes a compound rack and gear car jack, 
lately put on the market. 


At the meeting of the Railroad Supplymen’s Association 


the election of officers resulted as follows: Mr. T. R. Free- 
man, National Car Coupler Company, Chairman; Mr. F. A. 
Kartey, Hampson Flexible Joint Company, Secretary; Mr. S. / TESTI Tr 
G. Scarritt, Scarritt: Furniture Company, Treasurer. The I] 
Chairmen of the different committees are: Mr. A. P. Perry, 
Dayton Malleable Iron Company, Committee on Flowers; Mr. 
E. ©. Bates, Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Company, Com- 
mittee on Entertainments; Mr. Jas. Maycock, Committee on 
Transportation; Mr. Willard A. Smitb, National Malleable 
Casting Compazy, Memoriil Committee; Mr. R. C. Fraser, _—] Me, 5, 
Railroad Gazette, Committee on Printing. 
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Separation of Grades on the N. Y., N.§4H. & H. R.R. 
in Boston. 




















The work of elevating the tracks of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, in Boston, on the 
Providence division, is well begun, and is being carried 
on as fast as circumstances will allow. The most 
serious obstacle has been the difficulty in obtaining prop- 
erty, and in getting the existing buildings removed. 
Tnis part of the work is now almost completed. 

The line of the New Haven road from Boston out to / 
and beyond Forest Hills station runs through a thickly “Ee, kK] 






settled suburban district necessitating a large number of RENTS) u 
crossings at grade, and, to facilitate traffic and prevent | "Se Prewmss sr 
crossing accidents, the railroad company has decided to Setti0H IH bop /*/ N 
elevate its tracks. ely § 

The work begins at West Chester Park, near Cum- &° bien: 


ROXBURY STN. 


berland street. The general plan is to raise the 
TREMONT ST 


tracks about 20 ft. above present grade, on a fill 
between heavy retaining walls in part, and sloped 
and turfed where there is room. Street crossings 
are to be made by plate girder bridges, steel or iron 
arch bridges and stone arches, according to the nature 
of the crossing. All these bridges will have solid floors. 
The elevated structure will carry four tracks, and, for 
a short distance, that is,out as far as the roundhouse at nN 
the Roxbury shops, five tracks. The temporary tracks wea) \\ 
are to be carried in part on trestles and in part on grade, 
outside of the present tracks. The railroad is greatly 
hampered in carrying on the work by want of room. 

The work further comprises the building of new sta- 
tions at all stops between Chickering station and Forest 
Hills, including the latter. Heretofore the road has been 
sooperated that incoming trains ran on the left hand 
tracks. This will be reversed, so that all incoming and 
outgoing stations will of necessity change places. 

Among other interesting problems, the present course 
of Stony Brook will have to be somewhat changed, in 
order that necessary walls, abutments, etc., may be 
built. The entire work will cost about $3,500,000, of 
which the railroad will pay 55 per cent., the city and 
county bearing the remainder of the expense. 

The entire work is about 414 miles long, and extends 
from Cumberland street, near West Chester Park, toa 
point about 1 mile beyond Forest Hills station. At 
Cumberland street, the new grade begins, and is 21.12 ft. 
per mile. At this point there will be an inward and out- 
ward suburban track, between thesean inward and out- 
ward express track, and in addition a side track. Chick- 
ering station will be left unchanged, since the grade 
does not rise sufficiently to necessitate raising it. About 
1,300 ft. from Cumberland street, the grade changes to 
35.9 ft. per mile. The first street crossing is at Ruggles 
street. This street is 80 ft. wide. There will be a clear 
head-room of 13 ft. under the bridge, which will be a 
plate girder. From here the ascending grade toward 
Providence is .68 per cent. 

An interesting problem will be met with at Ruggles 
street. There are two stone culverts, about 8 ft. span 
each, running side by side along Ruggles street, directly 
over which one of the abutments for the bridge would 
have to be built. This not being practicable, new cul- 
verts will be built and the course of the water diverted 
to allow room for the abutment foundation. Not only 
will these two new culverts have to be built under the 
present grade of the road, but at the same time traffic in 
the street and over the railroad tracks must not be in- 
terrupted, and the free flow of water and sewage in the 
culvert must not be stopped. 

The next street encountered is Prentiss street. This 
street is 40 ft. wide, and it will be crossed by a plate 
girder, giving aclear head room of 13 ft. The grade here 
is still .68 per cent. The retaining walls on both sides of 
the track begin at a point near the old roundhouse, at 
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the Roxbury shop. This roundhouse will no longer be | | 1096 $7 |= 8 
used, as itis partly in the line of the new track. A i —_ f 
new one will be built to replace it. From here on y aipiitial 








SHON TON 


there are but four tracks. The retaining wall is 
used here, since to acquire land for shops would have 
been too expensive, owing to its proximity to Boston. 
These retaining walls average about 20 ft. in height and 
are about 12 ft. thick at the base. Their inner face is 
stepped, and a 3-ft. coping, 15 in. deep, is provided. 
Where the line of the tracks comes nearly over the wall 
the latter will be made heavier than in other cases. 

The next street after passing Prentiss street is Station 
street. This has a width of 40 ft. and is crossed by a 
plate girder, similar in construction to the one at Pren- 
tiss street. The first steel or iron arch is across Tremont 
street, which is 67 ft. wide. This arch will have a head- 
room of 15.5 ft. at the center and 6.5 ft. at the sides, and 
15 ft. clear headroom for a width of 20 ft.in the center 
and will be built ona curve. Alongside of ‘Tremont 
street is a driveway 40 ft. wide. The bridge over this 
driveway is also on a curve; and will be a plate girder. w, 

The .68 per cent. grade terminates at Tremont street, 
and the line ascends from here on a.4 per cent. grade’ 
There is, however, a short bit of level track at the point 
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of change. The .4 per cent. grade continues to a point 
between new and old Heath streets, where it changes to 
.25 per cent. At New Heath street, 50 ft. wide, a plate 
girder bridge will be built, giving 14 ft. headroom. Old 
Heath street, which is also 50 ft. wide, will be crossed by 
a plate girder bridge, having iron columns placed near 
. the curb-line of the sidewalk. This bridge is built par- 
tially upon a curve. 

At the next street, Center street, the grade of the em_ 
bankment is practically level, with a curve to the right, 
going in the direction of Providence. A bridge similar 
to that at Old Heath street will be built here. At this 
point the grade descends at the rate of .4 per cent. to a 
point near Mozart street. Here there is a short level 
space, and then the grade again ascends .4 per cent. 
toward Providence. Mozart street is 40 ft. wide, and is to 
be crossed by a plate girder, giving 14 ft. headroom‘ 
built on acurve to the left. At Boylston street, a similar 
bridge, of 42 ft. span, will be built. 

From this point the grade is again level for a short dis- 
tance, and then changes to a .2 per cent. until Green 
street 1s reached. Here the Jamaica Plain station is lo- 
cated. At William street the grade is level, the street be- 
ing crossed by a plate girder of 40 ft. span and 13 ft. head- 
room. A similar bridge, 41 ft. span, will be built at 
Keyes street. Beyond Keyes street, the grade is—.47%, and 
then level at Morton street. Here there are to be built five 
stone arches, crossing the Franklin Park driveway and 
Morton street. The arches over the driveway will be built 
by the railroad, but the city will pay the excess of cost over 
the retaining wall construction, which their arches will 
make necessary. The railroad will build the fifth arch, 
that over Morton street, to harmonize in appearance 
with the construction decided upon by the city. Morton 
street has a width of 40 ft., and thearch will give a head- 
room of 16 ft. The driveway arches will be designed to 
give place for a driveway, a bridle path and footways. 
Just beyond the Morton street arch the new Forest Hills 
station will be built, and this, together with the arches, 
will make a very handsome piece of work. The next 
bridge after that at Morton street occurs at Walk Hill 
street, which is 50 ft. wide. This bridge will be a steel 
or iron arch, giving 16 ft. headroom at the center, and 7 
ft. atthesides. The grade here is .10 per cent. 

At Washington street, which has a width of 60 ft., a 
plate girder bridge will be built, having iron columns 
near the curb-] nes of the sidewalk. This bridge is ona 
skew, with a .10 per cent. grade. It allows 15 ft. head- 
room. 

This is the last street crossing, and from here the 
grade will descend 30 ft. to the mile, until the present 
grade is resumed, about a mile beyond Forest Hills. 
From Forest Hills also the three tracks of the West 
Roxbury branch are lead off to the southwest until they 
reach the old grade about 2,000 ft. away. 

The retaining walls continue from the Roxbury shop 
to Ruggles street, on both sides of the fill. At points 
beyond this there are sections where the wall is used on 
both sides, on one only, or not at all. Along Lamartine 
street, on the west side of the line between Boylston and 
Heath streets, there will be built a new freight yard, at 
about the level of the new grade. This is possible on 
account of the elevation of Lamartine street. This yard 
will be about 1,500 ft. long. 

On the east side of the track, at this point, Stony 
Brook has been moved eastward 35 ft., and lowered 13 
ft. This was done to avoid building a retaining wall 
near the tracks, it being desirable to slope the embank- 
ment at this point. The slope of the embankment will 
cover the new course of the brook. Work is now being 
done upon this new culvert, and it is partially com- 
pleted. It isa sewer brick culvert, 17 ft. wide and 15 ft. 
6 in. high, built upon concrete. Near the junction of the 
West Roxbury branch the stream has also been diverted 
from its course, and in part the old culvert has been re- 
tained. This old culvert is of rough stone. It is now 
being pointed up on the inside, after which it will be 
grouted outside and then covered witb concrete. 

Ail the stations after passing Chickering will be built 
new, on both sides of the track, and connected by brick 
subways where necessary. Thus there will be two at 
Roxbury, two at Heath, twoat Boylston, two at Jamaica 
Plain and two at Forest Hills. The foundations and one 
story of the existing stations at Boylston and Roxbury 
will be retained for the new stations at those points. 

To prevent interruption of traffic on the road, while 
the work is being done, three temporary tracks will be 
laid on the east side of the present tracks, out to the 
Jamaica Plains stationand temporary stations will be 
built at necessary points. The ‘retaining wall will be 
built on the opposite side of the line. Two high-level 
tracks will also be laid on trestle work, out to and just 
beyond Jamaica Plain. The three temporary low-level 

recks then cross to the west side, and the two high-level 
tc tne east side, the two crossing at a 6-deg. reverse curve 
each. This has necessitated an interesting construction 
at this point. Trestle bents of 12 x 12in. timber and 3 x 
10 in. braces, are spaced 5 ft., c. toc., at right angles to 
the line of low-level tracks. The high-level tracks cross 
this on a skew, the stringers being laid in the direction 
of its line. To have placed the beats at right angles to 
the line they carry would not have been possible, since 
the distance c. to c. would have been far too great. A 
similar crossing is made at the junction of the West 
Roxbury branch with the main line near Forest Hills. 

Along the line of trestle out from Boston the track 
will ultimately be used for permanent way. Filling will be 
made around the trestle bents, as much of the construc- 
tion as possible, however, being first removed. Filling 





will be done by removing alternate ties and dumping 
between. 

The electric line crossing the present tracks on Center 
street bridge will ultimately have to be carried under the 
tracks at that point. Whiie work is going on upon the 
bridge this line will be deflected and cross at another 
street. When the retaining wall opposite to the tempo- 
rary tracks has been built that upon the opposite side 
will be begun, where, that is, there is to be such wall. 

The railroad company will pay all expenses of chang- 
ing and renewing sewers. The city will probably lower 
the grade of the south end of the Stony Brcok culvert to 
correspond with the level to which the section near 
Boylston street has been lowered. Until this is donea 
sand catcher will be used at Boylston to prevent the new 
low-level section from filling up. 

The permits to excavate and to build trestles, abut- 
ments, and do all other necessary work at the various 
p»ints, out to Walk Hill street, have been secured and 
this work has been begun. Im several cases the cross- 
streets must be closed in order that they may be exca- 
vated to lower grade at the crossings. 

The work is under the charge of Mr. C. M. Ingersoll, 
Jr. To the courtesy of Mr. Curtis, Chief Engineer of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and of Mr. In- 
gersoll, Assistant Engineer of Construction, we are 
indebted for the information used in preparing this 
article. 








An Example of the Effect of Wrong Counterbalance. 


The illustration shows a piece of track that was dam_ 
aged by a consolidation locomotive that. had too little 
counterbalance in the main driver. Several miles of 
rails were badly bent. The rails were bent both down- 
ward andinward. This illustration shows the need of 
watching carefully the speed at which locomotives are 
run when the counterbalances have not be examined, or 
when the rods have been removed. In thiscase the loco- 








Railroad Legislation in Texas. 





The Legislature of Texas, recently adjourned, passed a 
number of laws affecting railroads. Perhaps the most 
important is Senate Bill No. 101, which aims to compel 
railroads to assume joint liability on through freight. 
Section 1 provides: 


That all common carriers over whose transportation 
lines, or parts thereof, any freight, baggage or other 
prorerty received by either of such carriers for through 
shipment or transportation by such carriers between 
points in this state on a contract fcr through carriage 
recognized, acquiesced in or acted upon by such_ carriers 
shall, in this state with respect to the undertaking and 
manner of such transportation, be considered and con- 
strued to be connecting lines, and be deemed and held to 
be the agents of each other, each the agent of the others, 
and all the others the agents of each, and shall be deemed 
and held to be under a contract with each other and with 
the shipper, owner and consignee of such property for the 
safe and speedy tnrough transportation thereof, from 
point of shipment to destination, andsuch contract as to 
the shipper, owner or consignee of such property shall be 
deemed and held to be the contract of each of such com- 
mon carriers; and in any of the courts of this state any 
through bill of lading, way bill, receipt, check or other 
instrument issued by either of such carriers, or other 
sere! showing that either of them has received such 

reight, buggage or other property for such through 
shipment or transportation shall constitute prima facie 
evidence of the subsistence of the relations, duties and 
liabilities of such carriers as herein defined and pre- 
scribed, notwithstanding ae, stipulations or attempted 
— to the contrary by such carriers, or either 
of them. 


Section 2 provides that any person sustaining damage 
to or loss of freight or baggage may sue either of the 
roads interested, and such road shall be held liable; 
but it shall be entitled in a proper action to recover 
from the carrier at fault, together with costs of suit. 

S. B. No. 34 extends the time in which railroads may 
begin the construction of new lines. Any corporation 
chartered since Jan. 1, 1887, may begin work at any time 
within two years from January, 1895. Any such company 
which shall have forfeited its corporate existence by de- 
lay may be revived by this act, but no corporation thus 





Effects of Bad Balance and High Speed. 


motives ha™ been running for about eight years without 


damaging the tracks, so far as could be noticed; but, on | 
the occasion of the damage, the engineer was in a hurry | 


to make up time lost and, in pushing to make a meeting 
point, the engine was run (without a train) at a speed 
higher than the counterbalancing was adapted for, and 
the result was bent railsas shown. This is the sort of 
damage that ‘‘dead ” engines will cause when hauled too 
fast over the road. It is not an uncommon phenomenon 
and those railroads that have had such experience have 


insisted that the orders limiting the speed of dead en- | 


gines shall be strictly followed. 

Several roads have been engaged in the last six months 
in an examination of the counterbalancing on the diffez- 
ent locomotives and the results on three lines have been 
surprising to the mechanical department. In several 
cases locomotives have been found to be in such con- 
dition as to be dangerous to the track when run at a 
speed of 50 miles an hour. This is more particularly 
true of locomotives with small drivers. 


| revived shall exercise any right or franchise not en- 
joyed by other railroad corporations under the present 
laws. Section 2 provides that extensions of existing 
lines which have lost rights by delay may nevertheless 
be built, provided that 10 miles shall be built within one 
year and 20 miles yearly thereafter until the line is com- 
pleted. 

S. B. No. 188, approved April 6, validates the titles of 
certain lands which were granted to railroads for side 
tracks and were afterwards sold. 

S. B. No. 41 repeals the law of 1879, requiring railroads 
| to file annual reports with the Controller of Public Ac 
counts. 

S. B. No. 269 makes it a misdemeanor to board a pas 
senger, freight or other train except for the purpose of 
becoming in good faith a passenger thereon. Penalty $5 
to $.10. 

S. B. No. 106 authorizes the incorporation of union de 
pot companies. Railroad companies are authorized to 
subscribe for the stock or bonds of such companies. 
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S. B. No. 35 authorizes the La Porte, Houston & North- 
ern to buy, and consolidate with itself, the North Gal- 
veston, Houston & Kansas City Railroad Co., and the 
Houston Belt & Magnolia Park Railway Co. Thetrans- 
action must be approved by three-fourth of the common 
stock of each company; the name of the new company 
shall be the Galveston, La Porte & Houston. 

House bill No. 682 authorizes the railroad lines of the 
Texas Transportation Co., to be sold to any railroad com 
pany owning a line in the city of Houston. 

Most of the foregoing bills became laws without the 
approval of the Governor, and most of them were passed 
under a suspension of the constitutional requirement of 
three separate readings. 








A Safety Attachment for M. C. B. Couplers. 





The troubles arising from M. C. B. couplers pulling 
out or from the heads breaking off have long been fa- 
miliar, and many devices have been tried for getting rid 
of the difficulty. The one shown with this has lately 
been patented and has been subjected to pretty severe 
tests. The purpose of the designer was to provide an at- 
tachment which would keep couplers or coupler heads 
from falling on the track and would also provide a con- 
nection for hauling in the train when couplers are 
broken. The arrangement is perfectly obvious from the 
illustration. A hooked bolt passes through the buffer 
block and end sill, going in obliquely, as shown in the 
plan, and has a coiled spring back of the sill to take the 
jerk. The front end of the hook is inserted 2 in. in the 
wood of the buffer block to keep it from bending or 
turning, and the hook is made long enough to allow the 











The “ Positive’ Safety Attachment for M. C. B. Couplers 


link to slide forward in pulling, so as to bring no strain 
on the.attachment until the emergency comes. 

In case the draft rigging gives way the attachment 
comes into operation, keeping the coupler in place and 
the train coupled. Should the coupler head be broken 
off it will drop down and hang by the hook until it is re- 
moved, when, if a spare link and hook are carried on the 
locomotive, the train can be coupled up. The draw 
head bolt is made square at its lower end to prevent 
turning, and its hooked end is long enough to allow the 
link to slide forward until the buffer stop strikes the 
the car. It can be applied by drilling or casting holes 
on the knuckle side, in the middle of the head, or in the 
guard arm. 

A test of this device was made at Middletown, on the 
N. Y., O. & W, Ry., in which wooden followers were 
used on the car to which this attachment was applied. 
Fourteen loaded, 30-ton, coal cars, with two cars braked, 
were placed behind the test car, and five loaded 30-ton 
coal cars in front of it. The locomotive backed up the 
train until it had attained considerable speed, when it 
was suddenly reversed. The wooden followers broke, 
throwing the strain entirely on the attachment, which 
held the coupler in place, the train remaining coupled, 


_ although the train was slacked up and started again, 


and it could have been hauled to Weehawken without 
any further attention. 

Further information, with cost of application, can be 
obtained by communicating with Mr. H. C. Blye, 145 
Liberty street, New York. 








Car Heating. 


At the May meeting of the Western Railway Club the 
subject of car heating was taken np, and was opened by 
a paper by Mr. McMynn, of the Robert W. Hunt Co. 
Mr. McMynn said that the question had been raised, if 
the vacuum return system is especially suited for long 
runs of horizontal piping, why could it not be applied to 
train heating ? The subject divides itself into the heads: 
(1) Possibility of heating by steam ; (2) Automatic regu- 
lation ; (3) Economy ; (4) Ventilation. 

The possibilities of steam heating have been fully 
proved. Automatic regulation on cars has not met with 
the success that has been reached in buildings, but it has 





been successful in some instances. Of economy little 
can besaid, for thereis none. A volume could be written 
on the lack of this attribute. Live steam is taken from 
the locomotive, and as soon as it has given up a part of 
its heat it is thrown away. 

Mr. MeMynn quotes figures from the Railroad Gazette 
of March 22 last to the effect that at 10 degrees above zero 
about 15 Jbs. pressure is necessary to circulate steam 
through a train, and theconsumption of steam is about 
one pound per minute per car, or say two pounds per car 
mile. While these data are drawn more particularly 
from elevated railroad experience, Mr. McMynn finds 
that one pound of water per car minute would about 
cover the cost. With fuel at $4.50 per ton the cost of live 
steam heat is given at 334 cents per car mile, or for eight 
cars 30 cents per train hour, or $4.20 for the trip from 
Chicago to St. Paul; or with daily trips with eight 
trains, $12,264 for the year; being interest on $204,400. 
With the old fashioned car stove, burning hard coal, the 
cost of fuel for this trip would be $5.04, and the extra at- 
tendance and repairs would amount to as nearly as much 
more, besides only half heating the car. 

Coming back now to the original point, viz., heating 
the train by exhaust steam, it was suggested that the 
exhaust from the lighting engine of the Paul road could 
be utilized by means of a vacuum pump placed in the 
front end of the train and exhausting into the heating 
system. Since writing the above I have found that Mr. 
T. N. Ely, General Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Pennsylvania road, made very exhaustive tests of 
this principle during the winters of 1887 and 1888, and the 
results are given in a paper published by him in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. An account of the 
trials made was published in the Railroad Gazette of 
March 22, 1889. Although it may seem that I am suggest- 
ing an old subject for discussion, yet the disease of to-day 
seems to warrant at least some attention, and, if the sav- 
ing claimed can be made, the method surely deserves a 
trial on some of our trains. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. M. Waitt (L. S. & M.S): Some six years ago 
when I connected myself with the Lake Shore road, I 
found the steam-heated cars equipped with a system of 
direct steam-heating, in connection with which system 
there was an automatic trap used. We had constant 
trouble with the traps from wasting, or else, on account 
of their being so adjusted that the water would accumu- 
late and freeze, so that when we would go into a ter- 
minal station, where the temperature was quite different 
from that where the car started out at the other end of 
the road, we would find the traps frozen up, and the car 
had to be set out at one side and torches or live steam 
used to thaw it out. The traps would frequently freeze 
up on the road. Later we equipped quite a large num- 
ber of cars, some 100 or more, and did away with the 
trips. We have used some of those—at least 50 of them 
—through three winters, and 100 through two winters, 
this last winter being a very severe one. This experience, 
dnring which we have had, I might say, an entire absence 
in the coaches of any trouble from freezing—in fact from 
any trouble at all with circulation—has demonstrated to 
me very clearly the wisdom of doing away with the traps 
on our cars. 

With regard to the regulation : we all find a great deal 
of trouble in cars that are heated by direct steam on 
account of being roasted in mild weather, and once in a 
while, rarely, tinding the cars cold in intensely cold 
weather; but the latter is the exception. It does seem, 
from some experience I have had during the last three 
years, as though it were not absolutely necessary, with 
direct steam in coaches, to have intensely hot cars in 
mild weather. I think itis possible, and a very simple 
thing if undertaken in the right spirit by the officers in 
charge of the operation of the train, to maintain such 
discipline among the trainmen as to have them properly 
regulate the steam-heat. Of course, you have got to 
assist them by giving them proper means for regulation. 
Now, we have used in our cars very successfully a steam 
admission valve, which is adapted to help the trainmen 
in bringing about that end. Ordinarily in our cars we 
use1a common globe valve, a valve that after it had been 
used a few times would, from its being so distorted by 
the unequal expansion, leak enough steam to make the 
car uncomfortable in mild weather. We have substi- 
tuted for that valve a specially designed valve, by which 
an almost infinitesimal admission of steam can be ob- 
tained, and without any fine adjustment. The valve is 
also so constructed that, even with that small amount of 
steam coming in, there is no danger at all of cutting out 
the seat, because the disk of the valve, when a small 
amount of steam or large amount of steam is going 
through, is quite a way off from the seat, and the 
graduation is obtained by an independent means, 
although connected and controlled by the steam. By 
using such a valve a trainman can open the valve 
by turning it one or two turns, admit steam, and if 
the weather is cool, allow it to blow through the pipes 
until it comes out of the drip. ‘ Our instructions to our 
trainmen are: in freezing weather always have steam 
enough going into your car and out of the drip, so that 
by touching the drip valve you will find it hot. Don’t 
let it be so hot that when you touch it it will burn your 
finger, and you will have to draw it away quickly; but 
so that it is moderately hot, and then you know water 
is passing out of the drip and no live steam. It is avery 
simple matter to control. Our trainmen have no diffi- 
culty; and, last winter, with few exceptions, we found 





there was very little excessive loss of steam from the 





drip, and on the other hand there was very little ex- 
cessive heating in the coaches by trainmen even in mode- 
rate weather. 

Mr. Wo. ForsyTH (C., B. & Q. R. R.): In introducing 
this subject before the club in 1887, I predicted that con- 
tinuous steam heating would soon be as familiar a term 
and as general in its use as continuous brakes, and I am 
rather surprised, after this period of eight years, that 
continuous steam heating has not become more general. 
But considering the discomforts which are experienced 
in some steam heated cars, the matter is not surprising. 

Referring to Mr. McMynn’s suggestion as to the value 
of the vacuum system, I may say that the greatest dis- 
comfort that I ever experienced in connection with 
steam heating was in cars heated in that way. The 
Pullman cars at the rear of the train were entirely cold, 
and the smoking car and first coach were overheated. I 
do not know what the difficulty is with that system, but 
on other journeys on the same line, in riding in the 
parlor car, I have found it overheated. After eight or 
ten years’ experiment with continuous steam heating, I 
should say that it was not yet a success, and in saying so 
I do not want to throw any discredit on the representa- 
tives of the steam heating companies, because I believe 
that mechanically they have done almost as much as 
they could, and that they have presented to us some- 
thing which is perhaps nearly good enough. But, as 
Mr. Waitt has suggested, I think that the worst offen- 
ders are the superintendents of our railroad companies, 
or those who have charge of the conductors or brake- 
men and those who regulate the steam heat. At the 
last Master Car Builders’ convention, we presented a 
careful report on car ventilation and showed up the 
practice that exists on all first-class roads and in first- 
class cars, but I do not believe the conditions are any 
better now, or that the report has done any good. 

S. P. Busu (Pennsylvania Railroad): We, on thesouth- 
west system, have tried to some extent the system which 
has been in operation on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
proper. That system was originally called the vacuum 
or return system. With this system two lines ef pipe 
are used, one a supply pipe at one end of the cars; the 
other a return pipe placed on the other side. These pipes 
are interchangeable as either supply or resurn pipes, de- 
pending upon the direction in which the cars happen to be 
running. Connections are made from the center of these 
pipes with the radiating or heating pipes in the interior 
of the cars. The connection between cars consists of a 
“U” shaped hose placed horizontally so as to avoid a 
pocket. ‘The supply of steam and exit of condensed 
steam and water are controlled by suitable valves. A 
vacuum pump is placed on the tank of the locomotive, 
and the steam used in operating the vacuum pump when 
exhausted is passed into the supply pipe, which is suffi- 
cient to properly heat trainsin the case of moderate 
temperatures ; at lower temperatures, live steam is also 
admitted to the supply pipe. 

The object of this system is to properly heat cars with 
as low a pressure in the radiating pipes as possible, and 
at ordinary temperatures very little, if any, pressure is 
necessary in the radiating pipes. In very cold weather 
somewhat more pressure is necessary. 

As in the case of all systems of steam heating, the 
greatest difficulty we have is in obtaining careful man- 
ipulation. One of the difficulties that has been experi- 
enced in maintaining the proper temperature in all the 
cars of a train, has been that too much steam is often- 
times admitted to the first two or three cars, more than 
is necessary to maintain the proper temperature, and in 
addition to the water of condensation that passes into 
the return pipe, some steam also passes with it, which 
destroys the vacuum and prevents a proper circulation 
in the rear cars. 

It has been suggested that cars may be heated prop- 
erly and at the same time havea vacuum in the radi- 
ating pipes. This might be done were it not for the fact 
that the heating surface which it is possible to apply to 
cars is necessarily limited, and at low temperatures this 
limited heating surface will not condense all of the 
stcam that it is necessary to use in order to properly 
warm the cars. The vacuum system is used in build- 
ings, but the conditions are different, and a sufficient ra- 
diating surface can be provided which will condense all 
of the steam admitted, and conduct the heat to the at- 
mosphere. ‘ 

The return system can successfully heat trains of even 
twelve cars in zero weather, if it is properly manipu- 
lated. Oneof the greatest difficulties, however, that we 
have experienced is in obtaining careful manipulation. 

Two things that have a very important bearing on the 
matter of car heating are the arrangement of pipes and 
ventilation, and it would seem that the ventilating and 
steam heat problems must be considered together. It is 
a well-known fact that if the atmospheres of a car or 
room is ordinarily pure, it is comfortable at a much 
lower temperature than acaror room having impure 
atmosphere. It seems most desirable to provide a posi- 
tive circulation of air in cars, and to compel the fresh 
air to first pass over the heating surface, thence into the 
body of the car; and to provide enough fresh air to 
maintain a comparatively pure atmosphere. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is making some experiments in this 
direction, but it cannot be stated at this time exactly 
what can be done. 

Mr. E. W. GRIEVES (Baltimore & Ohio Railroad): 
During the last session of the Maryland Legislature a 
law was passed forcing all railroads running through the 
State of Maryland to use steam heat, and the Baltimore 





& Ohio were compelled by this law, during this last year 
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to steam heat all their equipment, and we found that the 
problems in regard to steam heat were numerous. We 
have about 100 cars equipped with water circulation with 
one or two different systems. The remainder of our 
equipment is direct steam. 

The Pullman Company issued instructions, at our re- 
quest, some time since, that the porter should only be 
responsible for the valve on the inside of the car, admit_ 
ting steam to the car, the trainmen and our car J.spec. 
tors being responsible for the trap or valve underneath 
the car, as the case might be; and we found that we had 
better results from this way of handling the matter. We 
had quite an experience with traps, and while we are 
still using them, we find there is some difficulty in re- 
gard to them. But our experience this last winter has- 
been rather favorable, considering the severe season. 

Mr. J. W. MARDEN (Fitchburg Railroad): The matter 
of steam heating has got past the experimental stage 
with us, and we hardly need pay any attention to it; it 
takes care of itself. We use direct steam, known as the 
Consolidated Car Heating Company’s system, in which 
we pass the steam from the engine directly to the rear of 
the train, and then into each car by a globe valve. We 
use no traps, but use a globe valve to allow the condensa- 
tion to pass off. We have no freezing of pipes, and I do 
not know that we have had a report from our passengers 
during the past winter as to excess of heating or cold. 
I do not know that we would want to change even for 
anything better, at present. 

Mr. A. FE. MANCHESTER (C., M. & St. P. R. R.): Iam 
of the opinion that steam heating is here to stay. I 
believe that its range is greater than almost any other 
system that we can use. On our system we have to 
plepare our cars to keep them warm in such climates 
as Northern Michigan and Northern Minnesota, and 
also to have them equally comfortable for service in 
Missouri, and we are able to do this with direct steam 
heat, where the heat is properly handled. We have ex- 
perienced a great deal of the same difficulty that was 
stated by Mr. Waitt with the automatic trap. We are 
now gping ous of the automatic business. and are de- 
pending upon the drip. We find that having the con- 
trolling valves for the admission of steam into the car 
and the escape of the drip both inside the car where they 
can be reached and handled at any time, it is more 
possible to keep the car in good condition so far as 
warmth is concerned, and to prevent them from being 
frozen up in extreme cold weather. We have that same 
difficulty that Mr. Waitt had with reference to the proper 
attention to the heat of the car, but I do not think 
that the system of heating is in any wise responsible 
for this. The great problem in steam heat to-day is to 
educate the men to the handling of the steam heat, in- 
stead of finding new devices. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. James F. McElroy, 
of the Consolidated Car Heating Co., was called on. In- 
stead of a general discussion he read a very elaborate 
paper detailing the methods and results of some experi- 
ments made by him in the testing room of the Consoli- 
dated Car Heating Co., at Albany, relating particularly 
to the phenomena of water circulation in car heating ap- 
paratus. The paper is too long for republication and too 
important for hasty condensation, and, therefore, we 
shall omit it for the present, publishing only the con- 
clusions, which are as follows : 

First, that the theory of water circulation based on differ- 
ent devsities of water at different temperatures does not ac- 
count for the circulation of water in that class of heating ap- 
paratus in which the heater is placed ona higher level than 
the radiating pipes. 

Second, that the temperature of the water in the Baker 
heater coil, when circulation is taking piace, is always up to 
212 deg. Fahr. when atmospheric pressure is carried on the 
system. 

Third, a circulation of the Baker heater through the radiat- 
ing pipes in a car never takes place unless steam bubbles are 
formed in the coil of the Baker heater. 

Fourth, in ordinary cases the action of the Baker heater is 
periodic, giving an intermittent flow of water through the 
pipes. Ic a few cases, and then continuing for a short time, 
the action is found to be continuous. At such times steam is 
formed within the coil in bubblesand passes up a ehort dis- 
tance in the riser, but is condensed before reaching the expan- 
sion drum. 

Fifth, the greatest action and the freest circulation is ob- 
tained with the Baker heater when such conditions exist 
which permit the formation of the greatest quantity of steam 
bubbles within the riser. 

Sixth, the pressure within the Baker heater system facts to 
prevent the formation of steam bubbles and hence retards <r 
prevents the circulation of water through the radiating pipes. 
This pressure causes the radiating pipes to cool down, but 
raises the temperature of the water within the coil and ex- 
pansion drum. 

Seventh, any drum system of heating, when applied to a hot 
water circulating system, operates under similar conditions 
exactly as the Baker heater. 

Kighth, steam bubbles must form within the coil of pipes of 
any drum system to cause a circulation. 

Ninth, steam preasure admitted to the drum from the train 
pipe, must be equal toor greater than the pressure carried 
within the Baker heater system, otherwise it will be impossi- 
ble to geverate steam bubbles within the pipes in the drum. 

Tenth, itis important that expansion drums of sufficient 
capacity should be used, having space for expansion in upper 
half of drum equal to about one-tenth of the capacity of the 
heating apparatus to the middle line of expansion drum. 

Eleventh, in applying an expansion drum, the safety valve 
or other connection into the top of the expansion drum should 
never be located directly over the riser pipe, because the erup- 
tion taking place in the coil sends a column of water and 
steam into the expansion drum, and strikes with considerable 
force the top of the expansion drum immediately above riser. 
This in some cases would make it dangerous, or at least incon- 





venient, in removing the safety valve for the purpose of al- 
lowing the escape of air from the drum. 

Twelfth, all heaters should be provided with a pet cock for 
the purpose of letting off air and steam so that the expansion 
drum may be closed without danger to the person operating 
it. 

RULES FOR FILuING BAKER HEATER, 

After the Baker heater system is filled with water the fire 
should be started, and complete circulation obtained, and air 
boiled out of the water as much as possible with the safety 
vent open to allow the escape of air. Water in expansion 
drum should be tested, and enough added to fill about one 
inch above the center of expansion drum when pipes are all 
hot and the water fully expanded. The fire should then be 


urged toa point where free steam forms and discharges at 
the opening on top of the expansiondrum. After it has dis- 
charged for a sufficient length of time, to make sure that the 
air i3 all out of the water, the expansion drum can then be 
closed. This operation should be performed every time air is 
admi!ted to the expansion drum, or every time an examina- 
tion is made as to the condition of the water. 

If care is taken in carrying out the above dircctions the 
Baker heater system will not require water one-thira as often 
because of the decreased pressure upen the pipes, and hence 
decreased los3 of water through leaky joints, and second, a 
very much freer circulation will be maintained at all times 


and less trouble from the “ air binding of the apparatus” will 
be experienced. 

In speaking of this paper Mr. Barr said that it seems 
to him to stand above anything that has been presented 
to the club for the past five years as a specimen of close, 
scientific investigation carried out on lines that are 
bound to give results. He felt that the club could be 
proud of having this paper in its proceedings. 

Mk. C. H. PETERSON (Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Co.) presented a few facts received within a few days 
from a prominent railroad in the Northwest. These 
showed that the time consumed in completing the cir- 
culation in a standard sleeping car with 552 lineal ft. of 
radiating pipe was 11 minutes. Toraise the temperature 
from +10° to +70° took 1h. 45min. In a standard 52-ft. 
coach the time to complete the circulation was 8 min- 
utes. In the coldest weather with temperature —42° the 
steam pressure on the train pipe in an 8-car train was 
40 lbs., and that was sufficient to maintain an even tem- 
perature throughout the train. The estimated cost of 
maintenance was 30 per cent. less than with car stoves 
and Baker heaters. The estimated saving in labor on 
account of cleaning smoke and ashes from the inside of 
the car was 50 per cent. 

Mr. GIBBS mentioned the importance of good rubber 
hose for steam heating. He has been trying to keep a 
record of the life of hose, his service being especially se- 
vere; where the electric light engine is run, 100 lbs. 
steam pressure has sometimes to be carried back. 
There it is found that one-fourth of the hose in 
use between engine and tender and tender and 
first cars lasts 30 days; that is, when the engine 
hauls the train using electric lights possibly twice 
a week. At other times when the pressure is less 
the average life of hose is 45 days. In trains using steam 
pressure of only 20 to 50 Ibs. the engine hose lasts about 
four months. Back in the train where pressure is less 
the life is about one season. These results are only got 
with the very best hose in the market, and the St. Paul 
road has found the highest priced hose to be the best 
and most economical. They have taken special pains to 
increase the life by making very solid fastenings from 
the hose to the shank. Where this fastening is not 
solid the life is much less. The hose costs between $3 
and $4 apiece. 








The Champion Steam-Joint Grinder. 


We illustrate herewith a machine for grinding steam- 
pipe joints, especially those on locomotives. It is the in- 
vention of Mr. Frederick Brandes, of Rondout, N. Y., 
and is now in use on the Delaware & Hudson and the 
Ulster & Delaware railroads, where it has given very 
satisfactory results. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the machine, and Fig. 2 is a 
horizontal sectional view. Fig. 3 is a detailed sec- 
tional view showing the construction of the steam- 
pipe joint in connection with which this machine 
is especially adapted to be used. It may be used, 
however, for grinding all pipe joints having registering 
concave and convex or beveled surfaces. The joint il- 
lustrated in Fig. 3 is especially designed to admit of un- 
equal expansion and contraction, and of a slight rocking 
motion of the pipe, without leaking. To secure this it 
is necessary that the convex 
surface of the ring should be 
ground into the concave seat 
of the pipe. This operation 
has heretofore been _per- 
formed entirely by hand. 

The frame of the machine 
comprises the opposite par- 
< allel bolt rods B and the 

Fig. 3. end bearing bar D, the op- 
posite extremities of which bar are adjustably secured to 
one of the threaded ends of the bolt rods. As will be 
seen from the engraving an adjustment is provided for 
clamping the frame of the machine directly to the flange 
of the pipe upon which it is to be operated. The end 
frame bar D connecting the two bolt rods carries a cen- 
tral bearing collar in which turns a bearing bushing £. 
This bushing is provided with an eccentric bearing open- 
ing H in which turns the outer end of the sectional grind- 








ing shaft K. This shaft consists of two separate sections 





M and N, having a loose connection between its two 
sections at O. A gered wheel is provided with a crank 
by which it is rotated, and the gearing is such that the 
shaft section N will be rotated at a faster speed than the’ 
section M. The sha(ts are kept pressed tightly against: 
the work by the spriag P. In operating the machine it 
is only necessary to rotate the wheel & to impart a rotary 
motion to the jointed shaft sections, and as has been. 
said, the shaft section toward the pipe will revolve at @ 
greater speed than the other. This makes the rotary 
motion imparted to the joint ring C greater X, 1elatively 
to the oscillating or rocking motion imparted by the bear_ 
ing bushing, than would be the case did both sections of 
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Fig. 2. 


Champion Steam-Joint Grinder. 


the shaft revolve with the same rapidity. By this means 
the joint is more rapidly ground than would be possible 
were both motions imparted to the joint ring at a uni- 
form speed. 

The chuck or holder T is provided with a series of 
radial sectional chuck arms provided at their outer ends 
with curved plates fitting against theinner sides of the 
ring C. They are held in place by means of the adjusting 
screw X. To begin work, it is only necessary to secure the 
ring C, in the chuck, and after centering it on the pipe 
into which it is to be ground, revolve the wheel R. 

By means of this machine the work can not only be 
done in much less time than was possible by the old 
method of grinding by hand, but the work is more regular 
and exact. The eccentric ring FE may be changed toa 
central bored ring when grinding flat joints. There is, 
then, of course, no oscillating motion. 








English Block Signal Rules. 





In March last the principal railroads in England ard 
Scotland adopted uniform regulations for signaling 
trains by the block telegraph system, the new code being 
the work of a committee of officers of different roads 
which had had the subject under discussion for several 
months. Asa matter of interest to American railroad 
men who operate the manual block system we reprint 
this code in full, as issued by the London & Northwest- 
ern. In substance the rules are not materially different 
from those long used on all the roads,* and the new code 
is an improvement chiefly in the full and precise lan- 
guage, and the uniform arrangement. We note, how- 
ever, that the English railroad superintendent is not 
different from his cousin on this side of the Atlantic, in 
wishing to have things precisely according to his own 
views of what is right, and the block-signal code of 
another large company, which we have since received, 
contains many little additional clauses not shown in the 
L. & N. W. issue, besides having some of the matter 
(which is not -includced in the numbered paragraphs) 
differently arranged. We are assured, however, that 
the code which we now print is in exactly the shape ap- 
proved by the committee, with the exception of Rule 24, 
which was intentionally left blank for each company to 


fill in according to its own ideas. 


To the many American railroad officers whose creed 
begins and ends with ‘ brevity” this code will appear 
excessively wordy—tediously so, in fact. While not dis. 
puting the correctness of this view, we are frank to say 
that this characteristic of the English code is one of the 
things that led us to reprint it, and that we think Amer- 
ican rules are often as much too short asthe English are 


too long. 





*We note, however, that Herapath’s Journal, in a recent 
editorial notice of the adoption of the new code, states that. 
uhe very serious coll.sion at Thirsk in November, 1892, would 
not have occurred if the signal.nen had at tbat time] been 
working according to the regulation now incorporated i» Rule 
3—that A must not offer a train to before the preceding one 
has been signaled back from B as out of section. The Board 
of 'frade inspecting officer called attention at the time to the 
poe that this rule was to be found in the codes of mostf{other 
railroads. 
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LONDON & NORIHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


REGULATIONS FOR TRAIN SIGNALING BY BLOOK TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM. 


dudoampenadigaous Signal Bow. Are .... Station. 


BELL SIGNALS. 











i 7 
*S 23 |How to be givep. 
of = 
ne a 

1 {Call attention ...........-.... . 1 |. 


(\Be ready (or “‘is line clear ?’’) fo 
express pas3enger train, or 
breakdown van train going tu 
clear the l-ne, or light engine 
going to assist disabled train..| 4 

Be ready (or *‘is line clear?”) tor 
ordinary passenger train or 
breakdown van train not going 


4 consecutively. 


to clear the line.......... eetiae 4 |3 pause]. 
Be ready (or “‘is line clear?’’) for 
branch passenger train........) 4 |l pause3. 


Be reaay (or “‘is line clear?’’) for 
fish, meat, fruit, horse, cattle, 
or perishable train c mposel 
of coaching stock...... 

Be ready (or “‘is line clear?’’) for 
empty coaching stock train.... 

Be ready (or ‘‘is line clear?”) for 
fish. meat or fruit train com- 
posed of goods stock, or ex- 
press cattle or express goods 
PEMD ccdasccdgndaumege & 2 

Be ready (or ‘is line clear? ’) for 
ordinary goods or minera) 
train stopping at intermediate 
stations....... s 

Be ready (or “‘is line clear?”’) for 
branch goods train.... _..... 

Be ready (or “ss line clear?’’) for 
through goods, mineral, er bal- 
last train Vniaadciuane ded tee 

Be ready (or ‘‘is line clear?”’) for 
lizht engine or light engines 


5 |5 consecutively. 
5 |2 pause 2 pause 1. 





44 


5 |L pause 4. 


3 |3 consecutively. 


3 jl pause 2. 


& |t pause l. 














coupled together, or engine 
and brake ..... dedaenceascauedes 5 |2 pause 3. 
Be ready (or “‘is line clear?’”’) for 
vallast train requiring to stop 
in section or platelayers’ lorry 
requiring to pass through tun- 
Rl MAL ccccedeseccescacceccsdcaccde<ec) O (2 pause 2 DAEe o, 
Train entering section.......--- z |2 consecutively. 
6 |Bank engine in rear of train.... 4 |2 pause 2. 
10 |frain out of section, or obstruc- 
tion removed......... 0 --.+.. 3 |2 pause 1. 
12 |Obstruction danger.............- 6 |6 consecutively. 
( — rier aig: 
. nal—2 pause 4. 
13 |Blocking back............... -. | 84 lodeside home aig- 
\ nal—3 pause 3. 
17 |stop and examine train....... ..-| 7 |7 consecutively. 
18 |Canceling “be ready” (or is line 
clear?’’)or “Train entering sec- 
tO” GIBNED: .vocccccccccesseccns] 6S [SPRUE S 
(\9 peng per hed to 
vox ina nce. 
19 |Train passed without tail lamp. 94 t pause 5 te box 
\| in rear. 
OO {Preih GIVIGOE .. 6 cic ccccsscacccceuss 10 '5 pause 5, 
%L |shunt train for following train 
to pass ..... aden isa tia: os fee 1l |1l pause 5 pause 5. 
22 +|Vehiclesrunning away on wrong 
iN@......sevcecccccecees eoeeeee-| 12 |2 pause 5 pause 5 
5 |Section clear but station or junc- 
tion blocked...................-.| 13 |3 pause 5 pause 5, 
23 |Vehicles running away on s 
right lime@.... ...... cesceeceeeee| 14 |4 pause 5 pause 5. 
24 |Opening of signal box............} 15 |5 pause 5 pause 5. 
27 ‘|'l'esting block indicatorand bells} 16 {16 consecutively. 
24 ‘Closing of signal box.............| 17 |7 pause 5 pause &, 
28 )Time cignal............+s0...-2-+-| 18 |8 pause 5 pause 5. 
29 |Lampman or fog signalman re 
GUTOR xcesicce ss seceeeceseeeess | 19 [9 pause 5 pause 5. 
30 | sting controlled or slotted sig- 
Wi@isccceces cerccccccecccccces oof 20 [5S pause 5 pause § 
pause 5. 














Block System.—The object of the System of Block Telegraph 

S'gnaling 18 to prevent more than one train being in the sec- 
tion between two block signal boxes fon the same line at the 
same time. 
The signaling of trains on the Block Telegraph System does 
not in any way dispense with the use of fixed, hand or fog 
signals, whenever and wherever such signals may be requi- 
site to protect obstructions on the line. ‘ 

‘yhe signal boxes at which the block telegraph working is 
in operation, are furnished with instruments to signal for 
each hne of raiis,and the system under which theese instru- 
ments are to be worked, and the mode of indicating the des- 
cription of approaching trains, is laid down in the foilowing 
code of regulations. : 4 

Normal Position of Fixed Signals.—The danger signal 
must be kept exhibited at all the fixed signals, except when it 
is necessary to lower or turn them off for a train to pass; and, 
bofore any signal is lowered or turned off, care must be taken 
to ascertain tbat the line is clear, and that the block telegraph 
and other regulations have been duly complied with. 

Normal Position of Block Indicators.—When the block in 
struments are not in use the line must be considered blocked: 
une indicators having three positions being vertical or neutral, 
and those oe. two positions showing “train on line” or 
other authorized blocked position. 

Use of Block Instruments and Bells.—These must be used 
exclusively for the purposes shown in the block telegia:h reg- 
ulations, and must not, under any circumstances, be used for 
conversing. bes | must only be used by the signalman or 
other person specially appointed for the duty. 

The movements on the block instruments and bells must be 
made slowly and distinctly, and the pauses between the sets of 
beats clearly marked, . 

. Call Attention.—Excep' where special instructions are is- 
sued to the contrary, the “call attention” signal must always 
be given before any other signal,and must be acknowledged 
immediately on receipt. “ 

2. Repetition and Acknowledgment of Signals.—Except 
where special instructions are issued to the contrary, no sig- 
nal must be considered as understood until it has been cor- 
rectly repeated to the signal box from which it was: received. 
When the “be ready” or (“is line clear?’’) signals are not ac 
knowledged, they must be given again at short intervals. 

3. Mode of Signaling by Block Telegraph.—A, B, and C 
represent three consecutive block signal boxes, and the pro- 
cess of signaling a train is as follows: ‘ 

Prior to the despatch of a train from 4, the signalman 
there, provided he has received the “train out of section” 
signal for the previous train, must call the attention of B, 
and, having obtained it, must give the proper “be ready” (or 
“is line clear?’’) signal; if the line be clear at B the signal- 
man there must acknowledge the signal and place the block 
indicator to the “line clear” position. 

‘The signalman at A may then, if the line be clear, take off 
his signals for the train to leave A. 
pe On the train leaving A the signalman there must send the 

train entering section” signal to B, and the signalman at B 
MTaust acknowledge the signal and place the block indicator to 

train on line,” or other authorized block position. _ 

B must then, provided he has received the “‘train out of 
section” signal for the previous train, call the attention of C, 
and, having obtained it, must give the proper “‘be ready” (or 

is line clear? ’) signal to C. On receiving permission from C 
for the train to approach, B may take off his signals for the 
train to bees to C, and, as soon a3 the train has arrived at, 
or passed B, or been shunted clear of the main line at B, the 


sigualman must call the attention of 4, and, having obtained 
it, give the “train out of section” signal to 4. 


‘Where the sections are short, the ‘“‘be ready” (or “is line 
clear?’) signal must be sent forward where necessary to avoid 
delay to the train, as soon as it has been acknowledged and be- 
before the “‘train entering section’ signal has been received. 
Instructions on this noint are laid down where necessary at 
the foot of these regulations, 

4, Line Clear or Giving Permission for a Train to Ap- 
proach.—Uniless special instructions are given to the contrary 
the line must not be considered clear, nor must a train be al- 
lowed to approach from the signal box in the rear, in accord- 
ance with Rule 3, until the preceding train has passed at least 
a quarter of a mile beyond the home signal, nor until all the 
po:nts over which the approaching train has to pass have 
been placed in their prover position, and the line is clear for 
at Jeast a quarter of a mile ahead of te home signal. 

Where the signal box in advance is less than a quarter of a 
mile ahead, permission for a train to approach must not 
given to the signal box in the rear untilthe “train out of sec- 
tion” signal has been received from the signal box in advance. 

After permission has been given for a train to approach in 
accordance with Rule 3, no obstruction of the line on which 
such train requires to run must be allowed until the train has 
been brought to a stand at the home signal, or has passed into 
the section in advance, om the “‘canceling” signal has been re- 
ceived from the signal box in the rear. 

If the line be not clear, or if from any other cause the sig- 
nalman be not in a position to give permission for the train to 
avproach when the signalman in the rear forwards the “be 
ready” (or “‘is line clear?”) signal, that. signal must not be 
acknowledged until the signaiman to whom the signal has 
been sent is prepared to receive the train, when he must give 
permission for it to approach in accordance with the de- 
scribed regulations. 

At junctions, except where otherwise provided, the ap- 
proach of trains, which can cross or foul each other, is reg- 


ulated as shown below: 
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When permission has been given by B for a train toap- 
proach from ('n9 train must be ullowed iv le.ve /) until that 
from C has been brought to a stand at the home signal, or 
has passed through the junction for a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, or until the “train out of seciion” signal tor the 
previous train has been received froin the next signal box 
ahead if within that distance; nor in such a case must a train 
be allowed to leave A for D unless the junction facing 
pointsat Bare set for C, and the line towards C is clear for 
a dis: ance of a quarter of a mile beyond the junction points,or 
until the “* train out of section” signal for the previous train 
has been received from the next signal box anead if within 
that distance. 

W hen permission has been given byB for a train to approach 
from D, no train must be allowed t» leave C until that from D 
has been brought to a stand at the homesignal, or has passed 
through the junction for a distance of a quarter of a mile, or 
until the “ train out of section” signal ior the previous train 
has been received from tne next signal box ahead if within 
that dis:ance. y 

When permission has been given by BP for a train to sp- 
proach from 4 for J), no train must be allowed to kave C 
until that from A has been brought to a stand at the nome 
signal, or has passed clear of the junction, or the junction 
facing points have been set for C, and the liae toward C is 
clear for a distance of a quarter Of a mile beyond tne junction 
points, or until the “train out Of section’’ signal for the 
previous train has been reccived from the next signal box 
ahead if witbin that distance 

When a train has been sent to the stariing signal and the 
rear of the train is well «lear of the junction, permission fora 
following train to approach may by given by the signalman 
to the signal box in the rear 1f the points are set tor the fol- 
lowing train to pass on to another line. and that live is clear, 

5. Section Clear but station vr Junction Blocked.—(This 
signal must only be used where it is specially authorized by 
a note at the foot of these regulations.) Wt en the line is clear 
to the home signal, and it is necessary for a train to be allowed 
to apprach cautiously in consequence of an obstruction exist- 
ing ahead of the home signal, or from any other cause, the “‘be 
ready” (or “is line clear?’”’) signal must not be acknowledged, 
in accordance with Rule 3, but the “ sec'ion clear but station 
or junction blocked” signal must be given, and when this 
signal has been acknowledged, the block indiea:or must be 
placed to the “line clear” posi:ion. The signalman receiving 
the signal must (if the train has not already passed the home 
signal toward the starting or advanced starting signal) bring 
the train to a ‘‘ dead stand” at the home signal, and verbally 
instruct the driver that the section is clear, but the station ur 
janction abead is blocked. A green flag by day and a green 
light by night must at the same time be exhibited to the 
driver, and the necessary fixed signals lowered to give per- 
mission for the train to proceed. ‘Ihe ** train entering sec- 
tion” signal must then be given and acknowledged, and tne 
block indicator placed at the ‘‘ train on line’’ or other author- 
izsd blocked position, 

Where the home signal is at such a distance from the signal 
box that it is not possible for the signaliman to communicaie 
verbally with the driver when the engine is standi:g at the 
home signal, the signalman must, after bringing the train toa 
dead stand at the home signal, lower it to allow the criver 
to draw up to his signal box, and must_stov the train at the 
signal box by exhibiting a red flag by day and ated light by 
night. Thedriver must then be verbally instructed that tbe 
section is clear, but the station or junction ahead is blocked; 
after which a green flag by day and a green Jight by night 
must be exhibited to the driver and tie necessaiy fised sig- 
nals lowered Lo give permission for the 'rain 'o proceed. 

If a train 1s assisted by an engine in the rear, a green flag by 
day and a green lignt by night must also be exhibited to the 
driver of tne engine in the rear of the traiz. 

K xcept where special instructions «re issued Lo the e ntrary, 
when a train has passed the signal box and is brouzht toa 
s:and at the starting signal or the advanced siart nu: signal, 
the driver must understand that the lowering of the starting 
signal or the advanced starting signal 1s an indication that the 
line is only clear to the home signal at the signal box in ad- 
vance, and that he must regulate the speed of bis train in the 
same way as if he had been verbally instructed to proceed 
under the “section clear but station or junction blocked” 
signal. mae 

When some time is likely to elapse before tt etrain for which 
the “be ready” (or “is line clear ?’’) signal bas been sent will 
be ready to enter the section, the “section clear bu: station or 
junction blocked” signal must not be acknowledged ; but 
when the train is ready to enter the section, and before it is 
allowed todoso, the “be ready” (or “ is line clear ?”) signal 
must be again sent, in order to give the signalman at the 00x 
in advance an opportunity of receiving the train under Rule 
3, if the circumstances are so altered as to admit of his doing 
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so. 

6. Bank Engine in Rear of Train.—Atter the “train enter 
ing section” signal has been given to the signa) box in ad- 
vance, and the indicator has been placed to the “train on 
line” position for a train that is assisted by an engine in the 
rear, the “bank engine in rear of train” signal must be given 
Lo the signal box in advance, to indicate that an engire is 
assisting the trainin the rear. The ‘‘bankx engine in rear of 
train” signal must be acknowledged by being repeated, and a 
note of the signal must at once be made in the train regis’er 
book at the signal box in advance, and the “train out of sec- 
tion’ signal must not be given until the assisting engine has 
arrived. 

Nore.—This regulation only applies at places where the 
use of bank engines is aneciaully authorized. 





[ro 3 DNTINUED.] 


Canadian Railroad Report. 


The annual report of the Department of Railways and 
Canals of the Dominion of Canada for the year ending 
June 30, 1894, has just been issued. It is a thick volume 
and costs 40 cents. The report of the Minister of Rail- 
ways, Hon. John Haggart, as well as that of the Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, contain informa- 
tion down to several months after the close of the year. 
There are good maps showing all the railroads and canals, 
with voluminous notes of extensions under construction 
or proposed. The statistical tables are very full. 

The principal information in the report is summarized 
as follows: 


Miles of railroad completed (track laid)............ 15,768 
RUNGE OO GUO as osc seca aeadede- ka addeddawaas 2,017 
Miles of iron rails on main line..... ................ 400 
Miles of steel railson main lire....... 0 © .......00e 15,368 
Miles of steel rails (double track)............ ....... 526. 

$887.913,088 


Capital paid (including the four following items) . 
Government bonuses paid....... ; . $156,716 638, 
Government loans paid $21,569,109 
















|chinery will be put in. 


Government subscriptions to shares paid $360,009 
RUIMICI DON MUN MN Rdcc ec ccdvrccsesccccevicscuccecscccs QUMDAMONE 
MER TE INN vod sc cccns< cduslexcwsdua-cacuaeee 15,627 
Karsinzs PgR PEE OE PRADA «ee. $49,552,528 
Working Expenses............ ieaansataes ada aia $35,218 433 
NUMER cx dane dt waccaacdiducwiencsddaw.ceukean 214,334,095 
Passengers carried........ SO OS SS eee Po $14,462,498 
Train mileage ............ ; Wade pecoveseguad- ace 43,670,029 
MENTE IID Ts 5 Sac Fecacs censdenccaccvehaded aves 12 
Grain elevators......  ...... suasintenddaaaanaeasmd daa 59 
Guarded level road crossings... ...... 0 -ceessaeee 135 
U..guarded level road crussings................ece08 9.869 
CR ccccce:  sénscerndcccseccoecacs ae 4106 
Level crossings of other railroads................... 212 
Junctions of other railroads aa adewebdaa ayy deeds 313 
Junctions of branch Haes...... .<.ccees ccccccccece 215 
Engines owned....... Added acdaaddasdae.cdadecde aces 1,865 
bd ee er eerie ‘ 87 
Sleepers and parlorcarsowned __............ ere 154 
Sleepers and parlour cars Nired...........cecee cence 45 
Firsi-class cars owned..... ..... ... ada caedes ence’ 961 
sires -Clags Gare hired...... 2.22. cecccceacces mere 3 
Second-class and immigrant cars owned............ 65 
second-class and immigrant cars hired..... ...... « 
Baggage, mail and express cars owned...... ..... 2 626 
Baggage, mail avd express;cars hired ...... ...... 1 
Cattle and box cars owned...... daaageacas deagaddece 32.758 
CeLUS aNd WOE CAFS BISCO. cciccccescss ss snecce 3.094 
Py | ere eee 14,289 
RENE CO UNO iad sadacins cnnacauesactanadessdus 315 
Coal and damp Cars OFWOed ......  wcce -cece.cee cco 4,685 
Coaland dump carshired ..... .. eee. cee 4 


The total amount of sabsiJies promisel to railroads 
completed and under construction up to June 30, 1894, is 
$203,166,983. Of the 12 passengers killed only two suf- 
fered in train accidents. The table showing all fatal 
casualties shows 12 passengers, 67 employees and 132 other 
persons, a total of 211. 








The Cumberland Car Shops. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has recently begun the actual 
work for the erection of extensive shops at Cumberland, 
Md. The plans have been under consideration for con- 
siderably over a year, and the plans now adopted pro- 
vide for the building of the most extensive repair and 
construction shops of its whole line. The plans contem- 
plate a series of buildings and sheds covering nearly 15 
acres of ground, a portion of which will be erected’ this 
year. Ground has been broken already for the round- 
house, 305 ft. in diameter, to contain stalls for 44 loco- 
motives. 

Adjoining the roundhouse the company Is also erecting 
this year a repair shop 225 ft. by 60 ft. This is intended 
for minor repairs on locomotives, and the building be- 
sides will contain storerooms for oil and waste. Yards 
also are to be laid out between the main line of the road 
and the shops when they are completed. They will be 
divided into six sections, and will have a capacity of 
nearly 3,000 cars, with t'1¢ necessary switches and signal 
towers, and a steel c»al brastie 609 ft. in length will be 
provided for coaling the locomotives and supplying the 
shops. 

The repair and construction plant proper is to be built 
next year. It will include a machine shop 100 ft by 300 
ft., and a blacksmith shop annexed 80 ft. by 100 ft., and 
beyond this a boiler shop and storehouse are to be added. 

The erecting shop in this series of buildings will be 
140 ft. x 450 ft., with room for 44 locomotives at one 
time, space also being reserved for a second shop to be 
at some futur2ftime. When built this will be 140 ft x 250 
ft., with a capacity for 36 locomotives at the same time. 
Beyond the locomotive shops is a large structure 180 ft. 
x 350 ft. for building and repairing freight cars, in 
which 68 cars can be worked on at one time. Further 
on two shops are provided for, each 150 ft. x 450 ft., 
where passenger coaches and sleeping cars will be con- 
structed. 

In addition to these buildings the plans as prepared 
call for five transfer sheds, each 50 ft. x 450 ft. In con- 
nection with these, a two-story office and storehouse 45 
ft. x 250 ft. is also contemplated. A sawmill 70 ft. x 
250 ft., anda foundry 80 ft. x 200 ft., for making iron and 
brass castings, complete the plant. 

All these shops are to be of brick with iron roofs, the 
architectural work with:n being also of iron. The Gen- 
eral Manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Company, R. B. 
Campbell, has devoted much time to the equipment of 
these shops. Power cranes and the most improved ma- 
It is claimed that the shops will 
be up to the very best standard of railway shops. When 
the plant is completed three or four years hence, it is 
proposed to build most of the rolling stock of the Balti- 
more & Ohio system at Cumberland, as well as to do re- 
pairs for the lines east of the Ohio River. Other shops 
along the line will be used merely for repairs on the 





local divisions. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
fo ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquasnted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain n. proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 











The Eastbound freight situation at Chicago is still 
very unsettled, and the uncertainties have continued 
so long that rate cutting is definitely reported. as will 
be seen by our Chicago letter; although it is said that 
the increase in shipments last week consists mainly 
of freight, which roads ahead in the ‘ pool ” had re- 
quested shippers to hold back until June 1, the time 
when the penalty clause became ineffective. Mr. 
Ingalls is the chief figure in the traffic world this 
week, as he was a week ago. Then he encouraged a 
hope of harmony by authorizing his Eastern road to 
join its competiters in an association; now he is ac- 
cused of producing discord by ordering his Western 
road to withdraw from the eastbound agreement on a 
technicality, the plea being that the money clause of 
the agreement expired June 1. It appears that the 
clause was thus written, though everyone understood 
and expected that each road was bound by the money 
clause, as by the rest of the agreement, until after a 
30 days’ notice of withdrawal. But whatever Mr. 
Ingalls’ reasons may have been for backing out of the 
agreement, there is little question that the fact that 
much freight. competitive as regards the Chicago 
roads, goes east through gateways south of that city 
and is not subject to the agreement, must have con- 
tinued to be a constant source of much irritation. St. 
Louis papers report the situation there as very bad, 
rates being so irregular that shippers, even, complain 
of the inconvenience. The freight rate situation west 
of Chicago is also in a critical condition, but the roads 
there, as well as the Central Traffic roads, are tomake 
an attempt to patch up matters to-morrow (June 15). 
Demoralization being in the air, it has extended to 
New Orleans, where freight rates to Texas on the 
principal heavy commodities have been reduced to 20 
and 15 cents, being in some cases 75 per cent. below 
regular rates. The reductions from St. Louis to Texas 
are the cause of this. 








A committee reported to the Southern and South- 
western Railway Club at the April meeting on the 
cause of the uneven wear of driving wheel tires. 
This committee reached the following conclusion 
which relate not to the causes of the uneven wear, but 
to the means of reducing it: 


“Kirst, the weight of reciprocating parts and the con- 
sequent overbalancing of the driving wheels, should be 
as light as possible. : ‘ ; 

“Second, the smallest proportion of reciprocating parts 
is to be balanced, that 1s found consistent with smooth 
operating machinery and easy riding conditions. : 

“Third, the influence of a competent and careful engi- 
neer operating the throttle. 4 

“Your committee is not sufficiently prepared to offer 
‘ny valuable suggestions that would very materially 
prevent uneven tire wear under the existing disadvan- 
tages,” 

While the language ofthese conclusions is somewhat 
mixed, they contain the gist of the matter; although 
the cart is put before the horse. In this particular 
case the most important factor is the engineer and the 


least important is the balancing. However careful an 


engineer may be, the wear will be somewhat uneven, 
but that it can be reduced so as to be an unimportant 
factor in locomotive repairs is proved by the fact that 





some well balanced locomotives are run with pretty 
nearly uniform wear and such cases are not excep- 
tional where the trains are light and the engineers are 
careful, even when the {speed is high. There is 
considerable evidence jthat most of the uneven 
wear comes from the handling of the engine. 
We have examined a great many diagrams from 
driving-wheel tires, and so far have failed to find that 
the counterbalancing affects the uneven wear materi- 
ally. The slipping of the tires by a careless engineer 
in starting causes most of the unevenness; and where 
the engineer is careful and the train islight and easily 
started, the wear comes mainly from the rolling of 
the tire on the track, and is nearly uniform. The 
theory of ‘‘imperceptible slip” is pretty nearly de- 
stroyed, and a number of tests made somewhat re- 
cently show that the distance passed over by a loco- 
motive is very nearly equal to the circumference of 
the driver multiplied by the number of revolutions. In 
the average they are the same, but sometimes one or the 
other happens to be greater to the extent of a few feet. 
The committee appointed by the Master Mechanics 
association to report on the wear of driving-wheel tires 
will present some interesting information this year 
based upon some extensive calculations made by Mr. 
E. M. Herr, Assistant Superintendent of Motive 
Power, Chicago & Northwestern Railway. These 
calculations will probably show whether or not there 
is any reason to suspect that the counterbalancing 
materially affects the unevenness of the wearing of the 
tire. This subject has been pretty well investigated 
before by Mr. Barr and Mr. Herr before the Western 
Railway Club (Railroad Gazette, June 17, 1892, p. 
447; also June 22, 1894, p. 441.) 





The committee appointed last year by the Master 
Mechanics’ Association to continue its investigations 
of exhaust nozzles and steam passages will not report 
this year. They have not had the time, money and 
opportunity to make the investigations that are neces- 
sary to settle this perplexing question. It is one ques- 
tion that affects and should interest all important rail- 
roads in this country, for it is generally admitted that 
the theory of the design of exhaust apparatus is still 
undeveloped, and that the cut and try plan is the only 
one that can be relied on now. Each road has its own 
design of apparatus, which answers more or less well 
the practical requirements of that particular road, 
but whether it is better or inferior to the apparatus 
used on other; roads is not known. It would save time 
and money if a joint appropriation could be made to 
have the necessary experiments carried on. It is 
hardly fair, in a generally useful investigation, to ask 
one railroad to meet the expense of collecting 
information for other roads. The Master Mechanics’ 
Association is a joint institution, and its proceedings 
are distributed for the benefit of all its members, and 
when a question arises that requires the light of ex- 
periments it is just that the expense of these experi- 
ments should be borne by those who are to be benefited 
by them. A small sum of money used for expenses 
only will go a long way toward getting results where 
there are no salaries to be paid, and in this case the 
cost to each road would be very little. These 
remarks apply as well to the committee appointed to 
make shop tests of locomotives, as that committee 
will be unable to make a report this year that will be 
anything more than a plan for procedure. They 
have had no money and no authority; therefore, could 
not goon. The total cost’of the proposed tests would 
be very small, and when dis ributed over the different 
roads on the proposed basis of a pro-rata sum for each 
locomotive in operation, would disappear in the 
comparison with the financial saving that would re- 
sult from accurate information about steam use in lo- 
comotives. It is not of much use to appoint commit- 
tees with instructions to make investigations without 
at the same time giving them the necessary powers 
and opportunities for doing so. The result is always 
disappointing. not only to the committees who are un- 
able to make a creditable report, but more so to the 
members of the Association who read over the list of 
committees and expect in the reports to get useful in- 
formation. One way out of this is to consider what a 
committee can possibly do before appointing it; and if 
an appropriation is needed there should be enthusiasm 
enough among the officers of the Association to get 
it, and not throw upon the committee the double 
labor of searching out the opportunity for experiments 
and then thinking out the plan and drawing conclu- 
sions from the results. Officers are elected because of 
their experience and standing, and it is part of their 
duty to stir up enough interest to improve the Associa- 
tion during their time of service. Noimportant move 
can be made by the exhaust nozzle or shop-tests com- 
mittees without an appropgiation, and an appropria- 
tion can only be had when the officers of the Associa- 
tion have that amount of enthusiasm and apprecia- 


tion of the work-which will prompt them to act in 
their official capacity and expound to railroad offices 
the value of the work they have asked their commit- 
tees to do. 








The use of green lights, in fixed signals, to indicate 
all-clear at night, where red lights are used to indicate 
danger, is approved by the Committee of the American 
Railway Association as *‘ good signal practice.” As 
the members of this committee hold opposing views on 
nearly every question which it is possible to disagree 
about, this statement, which appears in their last re- 
port and which seems to have been unanimous and 
voluntary, indicates that one of the two most definite 
objections to the use of green for all-clear, the color- 
blind objection, is not deemed very weighty. This 
objection is weighty, if it is once admitted that color- 
blind men are’to be permitted to run engines (or to 
fire), for the defect which leads one to see both red 
and green as gray is the most pronounced manifesta- 
tion of color-blindness known to the experts. Aslong 
as the main distinction between signal lights is be- 
tween white and red tolerable safety is assured’ by 
keeping the white very clear and the red very deep, 
thus enabling the color-blind to distinguish them by 
their relative lightness; but two lights, one red and 
the other green, may be precisely equal in the amount 
of light they give out. As some 10,000 enginemen now 
run under red and green in England, and as the 
Chicago & Northwestern has used red and green many 
years, it must be admitted that the justification of ex- 
perience, which in the American Railway Association 
is regarded as the final seal of all that is good, is in 
this case very strong. It is encouraging to be able to 
believe that American and English railroad managers, 
generally, have at length either got rid of their color- 
blind enginemen or have resolved to doso. Some 
roads still tolerate rather loose methods of examina- 
tion for the detection of color-blindness but the 
triumph of correct methods seems now to be only a 
question of time. 








The other important objection to substituting green 
lights for white is the cost of altering the semaphore 
castings and glasses, which on one of the smaller 
British roads was $85,000. This, added to the incon- 
venience of changing the practice and the rules, 
tempts one to rest satisfied with the present practice, 
comforting himself with the argument that the exist- 
ing arrangement has never caused any great disaster. 
Probably this obstacle to the proposed change will 
yield only to time, and time will not hurry. Mean- 


- while it will be well for every one to frankly admit 


that the danger which it is proposed to eliminate by 
abolishing white lights is in the future. The main 
point, the multiplication of house and street lights in 
large towns, is essentially so; but that is no reason for 
classing it as unimportant. Are railroads always to 
have the reputation of being taughtsafe methods only 
by disasters? The third objection to a change, the 
ditficulty of getting a perfectly satisfactory distant 
signal, seems to be regarded by the majorityof the com- 
mittee as the chief objection, but we cannot believe 
that they will long maintain this position. It can be 
attacked on all sides. The English roads get along 
very well with the same colors on the distant signal 
that they have on the home. Those who think that 
plan nearly right, but not quite so,can employ the 
French principle of putting two red lights on one sig- 
nal and one on the other. This principle has long 
been used by the French, though they do not apply it 
in just the right way. The Chicago and Northwestern 
is satisfied to use a combination of red and green for 
the danger indication -at the distant signal, and the 
experience with this arrangement on that road is not 
small or insignificant. The mechanical objections to 
it are not insurmountable. A fourth scheme, the 
simplest of all, is the use of amber lights on the dis- 
tant signals. This is still in the theoretical stage, but 
no defect has been shown in the theory, or even 
strenuously claimed. If the amber is too deep and 
looks like red, the error is on the side of safety. If it 
is too light and looks like white, and the engineman is 
in doubt whether he should act on the signal, what 
then? Why, he must wait until he gets close enough 
to the post to satisfy himself that the light actually is 
on that post and not in some house or street lamp ; 
but to provide for this contingency, is just what a 
distant signal is for. Such asignal must be distant 
enough to enable the engineman, after he passes it, 
to do what it requires, or else it does not fulfil its 
function, day or night. 








The Locomotive and the Track. 





On another page appears a letter under the caption 
given above, and over a distinguished signature, and 
there seem to be special reasons why we should write 
a few words in answer, 





The ground taken by us, at least (and we shall not 
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now speak for any one else) is that the effect on the 
track can be reduced, by the proper designing of re- 
ciprocating parts, to a point where at reasonable 
speeds it is not injurious. In the Railroad Gazette 
of May 17, page 309, will be found an example of 
lightened reciprocating parts that may be taken 
as a perfectly practical plan of construction, which, 
while not being the lightest possible, is easily 
reached. These parts are for an eight-wheel, 19-in. 
cylinder locomotive, weighing 123,000 Ibs., built by 
the Schenectady Locomotive Works for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company. ‘lhis locomotive 
will ride well if 250 lb. of weight is left unbal- 
anced on each side. This amount has been deter- 
mined from the practical working of a large num- 
ber of locomotives of this weight. The weight of the 
piston, crosshead and part of the main rod which form 
the reciprocating parts, is 650 lbs. on each side. 
Deducting the weight that can remain unbalanced, 
the weight to be balanced is 400 lbs. As there are two 
drivers on each side, 200 Ibs. of balance can be put in 
each wheel. If this is found to be too much, it is per- 
fectly practicable to use six drivers for high speed, but 
this phase of the question can be set aside here and 
the condition of the four-coupled locomotive ex- 
amined as being more in accord with present practice. 

The locomotive for which these parts were designed 
has a 68-in. wheel and therefore is intended for speeds 
up to 70 miles an hour. Larger wheels are used for 
higher speeds, while the cylinders and the reciprocat- 
ing parts remain the same. With a7-ft. wheel this 
locomotive might be expected to run at 90 miles an 
hour. The crank-pin velocity at 70 miles an hour with 
the 68-in. wheel is 36 ft. per second. With the 84-in. 
wheel at 90 miles an hour it is 38 ft. per second. The 
centrifugal force of 200 Ibs., revolving at one foot 
radius, at these speeds, is 8,100 lbs. for the 68-in. 
wheel at 70 miles an hour, and 8,900 lbs. for the 84- 
in. wheel at 90 miles an hour. If two drivers only 
were used the centrifugal forces would be about twice 
as much, and if six drivers were used the forces would 
be but two-thirds as much. If the locomotive is com- 
pounded the centrifugal force must be much higher. 

Thus the disputants havea basis to work on, and 
the argument can proceed without waiting for fur- 
ther facts so rar as the locomotive is concerned. It is 
possible to decrease the weight of the reciprocating 
parts still further, but not enough so as to materially 
affect the figures here given. 

It now remains to be settled whether these forces 
will injure the track, and we shall hope that some of 
our readers who are track men will take this up. So 
far little of value has been published or said about the 
actual effect on the track of the centrifugal force of 
the ‘‘excess balance” when the wheel does not lift 
from the rail. In this specific case the weight on the 
rail is about 21,000 lbs. per driver, and therefore the 
wheels will not lift. Of course Mr. Morison is right 
in saying that it is impossible to counterbalance a loco- 
motive so that there will be no vertical disturbance ; 
but whether it is or ‘‘is not economical to build such 
atrack” as will stand this disturbance, and whether 
it has or ** has never yet been done,” will remain open 
questions until facts are collected that show conclu- 
sively that locomotives balanced on the common plan 
and run at ordinary and reasonable speeds either do 
or do not injure the track more than will be allowed 
by general managers, who are bound ‘* to get the best 
results from the whole rather than from a single depart- 
ment.” What is most needed now is evidence on this 


_ Specific question from a track standpoint; and until 


facts presented show that, under normal conditions, 
track is damaged seriously by locomotives, those who 
claim that the effect on the track can be enough 
reduced by proper designs of reciprocating parts, will 
have the weight of argument on their side. 








Subjects Before the Master Mechanics’ Convention. 


The Master Mechanics’ convention next week will 
consider reports on eleven subjects. On two of these 
subjects there will be no report of importance, viz., 
exaust nozzles and steam passages and on shop tests 
of locomotives. The committee on locomotive fire 
kindlers was continued over from last vear, and the 
chairman, Mr. Hickey, will give a gooa ;-esentation 
of such devices from a practical standpoint. The pro- 
posed standard gages for sheet metal tubes and wire 
will probably be accepted, as the plan is a good one. 
{See Railroad Gazette, Dec 28, 1894, p. 885.) The 
report on the utilization of railroad scrap material 
will contain some further practical information rela- 
tive to the results got from using scrap by modifying 
it and working, it so as to give it the dimensions of 
new material without reducing it in a scrap furnace. 
This subject has been considered by the Western Rail- 
way Club and well discussed. (See Railroad Gazette, 
Dec. 7, 1894, p. 833.) 

The two reports, causes of bulging of firebox sheets 





and riveted joints, will be looked for with much 
interest. It is ‘understood that information will be 
presented by the committee and others that will show 
beyond a doubt that firebox sheets below the water 
line near the fire get redhot even when the water is 
above the crown sheet, the reason being that the fire 
is so hot as to drive the water away from the sheet. 
This has been disputed by so many that the proofs 
will be scrutinized with care as well as interest. 

Riveted joints are always more or less perplexing to 
design when the three conditions, strength, tightnes 
and freedom from concentration of the bending action, 
are to be secured. Bending action goes on continu- 
ally in boiler shells unless they are perfectly cylindri- 
cal, and joints must be made so as to prevent concen- 
tration. The report on this subject will contain some 
useful information gathered by men who are compe- 
tent to speak from practical experience about the 
advantages of the numerous types of riveted joints 
now used in boilers. 

The report on the material and specifications for 
boiler tubes will be useful if it recommends a standard, 
for the reason that the wide variations in present 
specifications is perplexing to tube makers. 

‘* Pistons and piston rod fastenings” is in the hands 
of a committee that has had considerable experience 
with large pistons, and types of engines on which there 
are peculiar strains on the piston rods, therefore the 
recommendations are expected to be novel and per- 
haps sweeping in character. Within the last two 
years there have been more broken piston rods than 
ever before in the same time, if one can judze from 
the numerous reports. The reason for this it is hoped 
the committee will expound, and this is what makes 
the coming report of particular interest to those who 
have been using certain types of crossheads, which 
produce a twisting strain on the piston rod, partic- 
ularly the Laird type. 

The wear of driving wheel tires has been well ccn- 
sidered before this, and, to be useful, the report mus; 
contain some conclusions based on actual observaticn. 
Tire wear is so far from being uniform in its charac- 
teristics that it does not appear that there isany simple 
law which governs it. It would appear that the engi- 
neer, in handling the engine, and the train load, which 
affects the pull of the Jocomotive, are the two factors 
which mostly control the flat spots. 

Probably not one of the subjects in hand could be 
illustrated at such length with the information ob- 
tainable as that of the transmission of power. Within 
the past year there has been a very marked increase 
in the use of electric motors and air hoists. so that 
much might be said that would be interesting as show- 
ing what is being done, but the possibilities of electric 
and pneumatic transmission of power in railroad 
shops are well undérstood, and most railroad men are 
only waiting for good times to proceed with such im- 
provements on the lines already laid down. 

Last year there was recommended a specification 
for boiler material. The specification was accepted 
with the understanding that it would be reconsidered 
from time to time, as experience dictated. The speci- 
fication, as it now stands, has some defects that were 
pointed out in the discussion last year and in these 
columns Sept. 21. 1894, p. 650. It would be well if 
the specification could ke reconsidered at the conven- 
tion this year, as there are a number who approved 
of it last year who are now dissatisfied, and some of 
those who have changed their minds were members 
of the original committee. The committee was not 
continued last year, as it possibly should have been, 
and unless the subject is called up by some member 
from the floor, it will remain with the executive com- 
mittee to see that it is brought forward for reconsid- 
eration, as agreed last year. 








Annual Reports. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific._—This company makes 
its report for the year ending March 31, 1895. The total 
mileage worked was 3,571; of this 2,881 miles are owned, 
353 leased and the company has trackage rights over 338. 
All of this mileage is used in calculating the quantities 
which will be found in the tables below. Of course the 
results as compared with last yearand with the year pre- 
ceding show a falling off. The passenger carnings as 
compared with the year ending March 31, _., decreased 
33.65 per cent., and the total number of passengers de- 
creased 20.6. The passenger mileage decreased 41.36 per 
cent. 
and in 1895 it was 42 miles. The rates per passenger mile, 
as shown in the table below rose from 1.9 cent to 2.15. In‘ 





considering this matter of passenger travel and earn- 
ings we must remember that the Rock Island is pecutiar ! 


in including in 1894 the World’s Fair business, ina much 
as its year begins April 1, so what we ‘have called 1894 
includes the World’s Fair summer of 1893. 

The freight earnings as compared with the preceding | 
year fell off 12.81 per cent. and the tons carried declined 
11.75 per cent. The rate per ton-mile increased from 1 





cent to 1.05. Here again we see what is apparent in so 


many reports—the decline in volume of coarse, long- 
distance freight, taking low rates, which accounts for 
the increase in the average ton-mile rate. 

The net earnings from operation in the year now re- 
ported on were $4,738,555. Nearly $1,150,000 was received 
from premium on Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway bonds 
sold, and deferred interest on bonds of the same company, 
raising the available net income to almost six millions. 
After the payment of $3,300,000 interest on bonded debt, 
and 8 per cent. on the capital stock, and of rentals, there 
remains a surplus of $353,000. But for the income from 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis securities mentioned above 
there would have been available only about $583,000 for 
dividends on a capital stock of over 46 millions. 

The table below shows the mileage worked for various 
years, going back as far as 1887 in order to include the 
years before the great extension of the Rock Island lines 
took effect. In the first column of the table are results 
for the year now under review and in the four columns 
which follow appear the changes as compared with four 
earlier years and expressed in percentages. The falling 
off in gross earnings, expenses and net earnings was 
about the same as compared with 1893 and with 1894. Of 
course the increase as compared with 1889 and 1887 is very 
great as the result of the great increase of mileage. An 
interesting measure of the effects of thinning out the 
line is given by the second table, where it will be seen 
that gross earnings declined from nearly $9,000a mile to 
less than $5,000 and net earnings from $3,477 to $1,327, the 
rates remaining practically the same. 





1895, | 1804, | 1893. | 1889, | 1887. 


371 | 3,571| 3,610] 1,598| 1,364 
Changes from above 
years, percentages. 


Gross earnings....-.... -+-+| $17,420,817 |—17.: | -16.9 +35.8,+51 4 


Working expenses and } 
12,682,761 | —15.4]—15.4|-+38.8|+69.1 


"$4,738,555 $1.5 


$4,738,555 | -20.8 19.5 +27.7 
71.14] 71 93) 71.08) 60 92 








Net earnings........ eeteere 
Per cent. of onerating ex- 
expenses and taxes ...... 














72.80 





Results rer Mile Worked 











| 1895. 1894. | 1893. | 1889. | 1887. 
$4.878 | $5,892|$5.960/$8.247/$8.299 











Gross earnings............. | 











txpenses and taxes........ 3,552 | 4,191] 4,275) 5,933) 5.4.2 
NGG GERI da cae s6s<i0s: 1.327 san 1,684} 2,414) 3,477 
lon-mile rate (cents) ..... | 1.05 100) 1.035} 097 oo 

33 


Passenger-mile rate (cents)| 2 15 1.90! 2.11) 2.21} 
{ =. ee eee San *. os 





In the operations reported the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Texas is not included. The President says, however, 
“this road has proved a very valuable addition to the 
system. It opens up a territory which has heretofore 
never furnished any business to the company, and the 
road, in addition to paying its operating expenses, has 
earned and paid interest on the entire cost of construc- 
tionand served as a feeder for a large amount of busi- 
ness.”’ 

Of course the great falling off in freight earnings is 
largely attributable to the loss of grain tonnage owing 
to crop failures. The tonnage of corn, for instance, was 
284,672 last year, 694,661. the year before, and 515,627 in 
1893. Oats and wheat did not fall off as much, but the 
total tonnage of these three crops carried was about half 
last year of what it was in each of the two preceding 
years. In other items of freight the decline was not 
nearly so serious, although there was, of course, a con- 
siderable falling off. 

Notwithstanding the bad year some work of im- 
provement has been charged to operating expenses. 
For instance, 21,000 ft. of pile and trestle bridges have 
been replaced by permanent works or filled with earth 
at a cost of nearly $200,000, which was charged to work- 
ing expensés. 

Work on track elevation in Chicago was begun Aug 
15, 1894. At the close of that year about $140,000 had 
been expended when work was stopped for the winter. 
It was resumed again in April, and it is contemplated 
to build about two miles this year. The total length of 
elevated track when completed will be about seven 
miles. Some other minor improvements have been made, 
as, for instance, putting in the Hall block system he- 
tween Englewood and South Englewood, Iil., and at 
Moline and Rock Island, Ill..and an interlocking plant 
has been erected at the Atchison crossing at Peabody, 
Kan. Passenger equipment has been improved by the 
introduction of air signals and gas lighting fixtures. 
The President refrains from any comment as to pros- 
pects. 


The Punctuality of Trains. 











The average distance traveled in 1894 was 57 miles, | 


In the Railroad Gazette of May 24, page 333, we pub-. 
lished some figures showing the comparative punctuality 
of passenger trains arriving at various large London 
termini and we now have the pleasure of presenting 
similar statistics made up at a few American cities. 

The greatest percentage of trains on time, or nearly so, 
that appeared in the London tables was 82, which re- 
ferred to the London Bridge statior of the Southeastern 
Railway for the month of June. The best showing made 
by an American road is considerably better tuan that; 
but it is not to be assumed that the bare figures afford a 
sufficient basis for a true compa: ison, and we only men- 
tion these percentages for the purpose of bringing the 
tables to the attention of those interested, who can 
themselves make certain obvious allowances in estimat- 
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ing the degree of credit that should be accorded the 
several roads. For instance, the three separate 
tations of the Southeastern—London Bridge, Can_ 
non street and Charing Cross—are at the ends 
of three very short branches, so that _practi- 
cally the 2,500 trains represented came in over the 
same line. To judge of the density of traffic these three 
ought to be lumped together a; one station. The ex- 
tent of third and fourth main tracks, different on differ- 
ent roads, is another feature which it is necessary to 
take into account, but for which data is lacking. 

The Pennsylvania station at Philadelphia and the 
Boston & Maine station at Boston are alike in one re- 
spect ; they botb receive large numbers of trains, but in 
each case the trains come over three or more different 
lines, their routes converging within less than two miles 
of the terminal. Unfortunately, however, the statistics 
for the two stations have been made up on different 
plans, so that close comparisons cannot be made. 

The fullest report that we have received from an 
American road is that from the Pennsylvania, which is 
as follows: 

TABLE A; P. 8. R.—TRAINS ARRIVING AT JERSEY CITY FROM 


PHILADELPHIA OR BEYOND, AND AT PHILADELPHIA FROM 
JKKSEY CITY; JUNE, JULY A\D AUGUST, 1894: 


Percentage Percentace 
Total No. cn time or not more over 3. mins. 
Month. trains, than 5 mins. late. late, 
June, 1894 ....... 1.890 79.5 2.8 
Jats; 1008......0% 1.910 TAY 29 
Augus!, 1891..... 1,946 75.2 2.8 


This includes all trains from the West and South, some 
of which traveled nearly 1,000 miles. 


TABLE B; P_ RK, R-—TRAINS ARRIVING AT BROAD STRERT, PHILA- 
DKLPHIA; JUNE JULY AND AUGUST 1891, AND APRIL, 1895: 








Percentage Percentage 

Total No. ontireornot more over 2 mins. 
Month. trains. than 2 mins. late. late, 
June, 1894........ 5,003 81.47 18.53 
Ti Se See 5,158 83.44 16.56 
August, 1894 6,443 81.46 18.54 
WR iss seanies 16,684 8?.08 17.92 
April, 1895......0. 6,077 89.1 10.9 


This includes all trains arriving at Broad Street sta- 
tion, some traveling from Jacksonville, Fla., over 900 
miles; St. Louis, nearly 1,000 miles; Chicago, over 800 
miles; Washington, 137.6 miles, and a large number of 
trains from New York, 89.6 miles. 

TABLE C; P. R. R.. NEW YORK DIVISION.—ARRIVALS AT PHILA- 

DELPHIA FROM JERSRY CITY. AND AL JERS EY CITY OF TRAINS 

ORIGINATING AT PHILAPELPHIA: 





Percentage Pe-centage 
Total No. ontime or pot more over 3) mins. 
Month, trains than 5 mins. late. late. 
June, 1294........ 1,2'6 83.4 a 
NT ae 1,249 80.9 8 
August, 1894..... ~ i,2a3 87.5 -6 
Weta. iccscassee 3,698 83.9 i 


Every train included in this statement traveled 89.6 
miles. 


TABLE D; P. Re R.—TRAINS ARRIVING AT BROAD SPRKET STA- 


TION, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1895: 
Total number of trains .....  .......-+ Meceeceee seeeeeees 6,°77 
Percentaye on time or no* more than 5 mins. OT eae 93. 
Percentage ovet 39 minus, 1Abe....ce eee ee eee eee puaabeanee 1.3 


This includes all trains arriving at Broad Street sta- 
tion, the same as Table 

On the Philadelphia & Reading, for the month of 
April, 1895, the arrivals at the termini of the New 
York and Bethlehem divisions were: 


Total number of trains (5) miles or OVer) ..... ....eeee sees 1,482 
On time or not more tnan 5 minutes late, per cent.... .... 87.8 
Mig 00 00 GHMEIOS IRB .06. occ cecccces ceeee socescceee ; 7.6 
Ten ru 20 minutes 1Ale .... weccccercce seccceccce covcscoee 3.3 
Twenty to 20 minutes late...... ....ccecerecsccere © sence 0.5 
Thirty or more minutes late.... ..... ie ack welsieauneaets 0.8 

100.0 


The Boston & Maine sends us the following table of 
arrivals at Boston for the first three months of the pres- 
ent year. It includes all trains traveling a distance of 40 
miles or more. While the first quarter of the year is 
not a season of heavy traffic, it is to be remembered that 
the lines of this road in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are subject to delays by snow in winter more than 
is the case with any of the other roads mentioned ii this 
article. 

{A, number of trains; B, percentage of trains arriving on 
time: C, percen'age of trains arriving not more thén 5 min- 
utes late: D, percentage of trains arriving ou lime or not more 
than 5 minutes late; KE. percentage of trains arriving 6 10 10 
minutes late; F 10 to 20; G, 20 to 30; ard H, over 30 minutes 
late.) 


1895. <A B C. D. E. Yr. G. Ff 


Jonuary...1,19 67-8 17.2 8.0 54 58 18 2.0 
February..1.068 62.3 18.1 75.4 58 6.5 41 82 
Murch.....1167 4.5 98 8&3 23 19 O44 LI 


These figures include trains traveling from Bangor, 
Me., 245 miles; Montreal via White River Junction, 335 
miles; Montreal via Newport, Vt., 342 miles and a large 
number of other trains that traveled over 100 miles. 

One Boston and one Chicago road have given us brief 
statistics, but they are too modest to allow their names 
to be published, and weshall therefore have to call them 
the A & Band the C & D., respectively. 

A. & B. R. R-, 1894. 
June. July. August. 
Number or trains (100 miles or over)..... 650 704 704 


On time, or not over five minutes late, i if 
DEF CONE ......6 00. ceeeece eesesceee veces 79 86 87 
Thirty minutes late or over, per cent 4 4 45 


Ditto, excluding trains delayed waiting | 


for connections, per cent......-... ---- O17 004 0045 | 


The C. & D. road sends but one item, the total number 
of arrivals at the terminus for the month of August, 
18M, which was 1,264. The percentage of trains arriving 
on time was 88, and ot those arriving 30 minutes late or 
Many of these trains traveled less than 50 


over, 0.9. 





miles each, but some traveled 500 and 1,000 miles. 


Discipline Without Suspension. 





The railroads which believe that the suspension of 
employees for misconduct does more harm than good, and 
which have therefore abolished suspensions, have re- 
cevied an important accession to their ranks, the Chicago 
& Alton having joined them June 1. This indicates that 
the list, though small (Fall Brook Railway; Indian- 
apolis division, P., C.,C. & St. L.; Toledo & Ohio Central, 
Chicago & Alton), may increase rapidly when the change 
shall have been discussed a little more. In fact, we are 
riot sure but there are some other roads already following 
the new plan. Certainly there are many operating 
officers who fully believe init. Only one superintend- 
ept, so far as we know, has proposed the change and 
then backed out ; and it is possible that in that case the 
details were not rightly adjusted or that the employees, 
whose desire to continue in the old way was acceded to, 
were not thoroughly informed as to how the change 
would work. 

The Chicago & Alton circular, signed by General Super” 
intendent W. E. Gray, reads as follows: 

Beginning June 1, 1895, the practice of suspending em- 
loyees in the transportation, machinery and telegraph 
epartments on account of shortcomings will be discon- 

tinued. Records will be carefully kept in detail by the 
heads of each department,.showing the service of each 
employee, whether good or bad. ‘These records shall be 
confidential, as between the company and each individ- 
ual employee; that is, any Lor, ew may be shown his 
individual record at any time he may desire to examine 
it, but he may not, under any circumstances, be shown 
the record of another employee. 

When the individual record shall show an employee to 
be careless, indifferent, or incompetent, to the detriment 
of the company’s interests, such employee will be per- 
manently removed from the service. The removal, how- 
ever, shall not take place until the record shall have been 
submitted to, and such action approved by, the General 
Superintendent. Each employee will be _ notified 
rages md of all entries made in the record book opposite 

1is name. 

All employees start out with aclear record on June 1, 
1895. 

In the promotion of employees, their previous record 
will be carefuily considered. When an employee per- 
forms an especially meritorious act, it is desirable that 
the same shall be put upon the record. 

Each subordinate officer is cautioned and urged to see 
that information necessary to the proper keeping of the 
record of each individual, is promptly forwarded to the 
head of his department. 

It will be observed that the Superintendent does not 
bind himself by any rule as to the number of demerits 
or ‘‘days’’ which he will deem sufficiently large to re- 
quire the discharge of an employee. In fact, there is no 
rule as to what value shall be attached, to a demerit in 
estimating tue whole record of an employee for a series 
of months or years. 

In the scheme which was not put in operation (above 
referred to) it was intended, we believe, to record one 
demerit mark where, under the former custom, one day’s 
suspension would have been ordered; and when an em- 
ployee had 100 marks against him he was to be dis- 
charged. Bulletins describing offenses were to be 
posted once a month. A nervous anxiety in the minds 
of the men concerning details may greatly affect the 
success of a change. The Chicago & Alton circular 
seems peculiarly well fitted to allay any such nervous- 
ness: but it is not always easy to correct long standing 
prejudices, as may be seen from the letter copied below. 
This letter, written at the request of the Superintend- 
ent, to whom it was addressed, was read at a recent 
Superintendents’ meeting: 

* Dear Sir: 

“In regard to me giveing my opinion of the too 
sistems of dealing with Bad Luck It is purthy hard to 
tell for one is as bad as the other. In the old way when 
we was not doeing mucha man got from 7 to 15 dayes 
for a verry light case. The new way does away with 
that. In the old way a man does a lots of little cases 
that the company does not notice. In the new way every 
thing he does gowes on the board. In the new way when 
a mans leef is ful! he isa goner. I dont care how good 
a man is his leef will get full sooner or latter. When a 
man is dismissed he asksa man fora job, he will want 
to know what was the mattr, you will tell him your leef 
is full then 9 out of 10 men will think you are no good. 
In the old way when a man wants to know what is the 
Trouble all you haf to tell him is the last case you had. 
I think a man has a much larger Leef in the old way 
than he has in the new way. Some is kicking on account 
of there cases Posted on the Board to the Public. I 
would sooner have my case Posted on the Board then to 
have it Posted in the Yard Masters office in for 
their is no Publicer Board in then the Gang that 
rather there to spread the news, ther the case is Cut and 
dried and all over town long before it gets to your office. 
In the old way a man has not got a full Job for if he has 
not got Excellent Luck he is off about 14 of his time. In 
the new way when a man gets a Job he has a full Job 
for he can work all of the time while he is there. The 
old way only gives you ¥g of the time. So I Perfer the 
new way I can work all the time if I dont stay so long.” 


General Superintendent Brown, of the Fall Brook 
Railway, has just distributed the customary annual 
premium of $30 to each freight conductor whose record 
of service for the year ending May 31 was absolutely 
clean. Of the total number of conductors, 46, the num- 
ber receiving premiums was 33. 














The Superior Court for New Haven County, Connecti- 
cut, has recently decided an interesting point upon the 
liability of railroad companies for the carriage of bag- 
gage. The plaintiff, who was at Saratoga, desired to go 
to New Haven by way of the Albany Day Line boats, and, 
wishing to save the trouble and expense of having his 
baggage transported across New York City, caused the 
same to be checked by way of the Boston & Albany road 
to New Haven. He obtained checks from the hotel 
porter, reading over the B. & A., but he nad no ticket, 








and did not become a passenger over that road. The 
train upon which the trunks were shipped was the one 
which went through the bridge at Chester in August, 
1893, and the baggage was destroyed. Plaintiff brought 
suit against the B. & A. to recover for his lost baggage, 
alleging that the accident was caused by the gross neg- 
ligence of the company. But the railroad answered that 
it owed no duty whatever to the plaintiff to carry his 
trunk safely, inasmuch as it was deceived into supposing 
that he was a passenger on this train and that whether 
it was negligent or not in permitting the accident to 
occur, yet so long as it did not wilfully destroy plaintifi’s 
baggage it could not be held. To this answer plaintiff 
demurred, alleging that it was not sufficient to release 
the company from liability, but Judge Ralph Wheeler 
held that the answer was sufficient and that the company 
was under no obligation to the plaintiff other than to 
refrain from wilfully and maliciously destroying the 
baggage. The case will probably go to the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and will establish a precedent upon this 
point. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Text-Book on Roofs and Bridges. Part III. Bridge 
Design. By Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil 
Engineering in Lehigh University, and Henry S. 
Jacoby, Associate Profesor of Civil Engineering, Cor- 
nell University. 8vo, cloth, 425 pp., numerous cuts, 
and 18 folding plates. No index. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1894. $5. 

In 1888 the first part of the work of Professor Merriman 

and Professor Jacoby was published by Wiley, namely, 

‘Simple Trusses.”” (We do not understand that Pro- 

fessor Jacoby helped in this.) In 189 the second 

‘‘ Graphic Statics’ appeared. The third part and much 

the largest volume appeared last autumn uuder the title 

of “ Bridge Design.”” Physically it is a convenient and 
attractive volume with good type and good engravings. 

The easiest way of telling generally what it contains is 

to give the chapter headings. They are: I. History and 

Literature. II. Principles of Economic Design. III. 

Tables and Standards. IV. Design ofa Roof Truss. V. 

Design of a Plate Girder Bridge. VI. Design of a Pin 

Bridge. VII. Design of a Riveted Bridge. VIII. Com- 

parison of Class-Room Designs. IX. Bridge Lettings 

and Shop Drawings. X. Bridge Shops and Buildings. 

XI. Shop Practice. XII. Ballast Floor Bridge on 

N. Y. Central R. R. XIII. Half Through Skew Lattice 

Bridge on Norfolk & Western R. R. XIV. Pony Truss 

Lattice Bridge on Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

XV. Through Pin Bridge by Union Bridge Co. XVI. 

Through Pin Bridge by Pencoyd Bridge and Construc- 

tion Co. XVII. Deck Skew Pin Bridge by Phcenix 

Bridge Co. XVIII. Elevated Railway Structure. XIX. 

Highway Bridge Construction and Erection. 

We may assume that the author will set forth in his 
preface, in the fewest words, his aim in writing a book 
and that nobody can do it better; therefore, we will 
accept Professor Merriman’s preface as the best state- 
ment that can be made of the ideas* had in mind in 
preparing this book. The attempt was to present the 
subject rationally, as an application of the princi- 
ples of mechanics, and practically, as an illustration 
of modern economic structures. Chapters I. to VIII. 
treat largely of the former, and IX. to XIX. of the 
latter, but the two ideas are everywhere blended, as they 
must be to secure proper strength and the greatest econ- 
omy. The volume is confined to bridges resting on two 
supports. The study of bridge design should be largely 
that of proportioning details according to specifica- 
tions, and simple bridges furnish these in endless vari- 
ety. In this volume details are discussed directly in 
connection with a proposed design clearly showing the 
interdependence of parts. Chapters IV. to VIL., inclusive, 
prepared by Professor Jacoby, give complete computations 
for the design of four typical bridges and in each case 
the design is based on standard specifications, every re_ 
quirement being fully carried out, the entire effect of 
wind having been considered, resulting in somewhat 
heavier sections than are common in practice. Chapters 
IX. to XI. are on shop methods and XII. to XIX. give 
examples of different types of bridges recently erected by 
different companies. 

The authors have availed themselves of the assistance 
of various engineers, and besides using freely the speci 
fications of Cooper and Waddell, and the designs and 
advice of Morison, Thomson, Churchill, Schneider 
Maurice, Deans and Duerr, they have had special chapt 
ers written by different authors. For instance, the 
chapter on bridge lettings and office work is entirely by 
Mr. Ralph M. Wilcox, Instructor at Lehigh University. 
The one on bridge shops and buildings is by Mr. Charles 
M. Jarvis, President of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co.; that 
on shop practice is by Mr. S. T. Wagner, formerly Super- 
intendent of Shops of the Phoenix Iron Co.; that on ele- 
vated railroad structures is by Mr. O. J. Marstrand, 
formerly Assistant Engineer of the Brooklyn Elevated. 

The book as a whole has the characteristics with which 
we are familiar in Professor Merriman’s work; it is 
simple, straightforward and logical in arrangement and 
statement. The scheme of the book is coherent, and the 
carrying out of the scheme in detail is» ad mirably direct 
and concise. 

The chapter on history and literature fills 16 pages. 
Naturally, it can only be very general as to history, but 
it gives a good bibliography. The chapter on the prin- 
ciples of economic design fills 11 pages. This is a gen- 
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eral statement of the principles which control in decid- 
ing on the number of piers, lengths of spans, choice of 
type of bridge, economic depth of truss, etc. The fol 
lowing general equation is given for the total cost of a 
bridge in which J is the distance between end abutments, 
x the number of spans, m the cost of the two abutments, 
n the cost of each pier, p the cost per lb. of superstruc- 
ture, and a and b constant for one type of truss. The 
l 12 
weight of the x spans is x (a oe =) 
Thus the total cost of the work is: 

ble 

C=m + n(x—1) +p(a G+ “ar 


The cost of the total structure is a minimum when the 
first derivative of C with respect to «x is zero and this 


2 
gives n = pb = which shows that the cost of one of 


the intermediate piersshould equal the cost of the main 
poe 

n 
gives the economic number of spans. If 2 = 1,000 ft., 
a = 350 and 6 = 5 and p = 5 cents perlb.; then for » 
= $5,000, the most economic number of spans is « = 7, 
and the total cost is $83,000 exclusive of abutments. 
Here the cost of the intermediate piers is $30,000 and 
that of the seven spans is $53,200, which indicates that 
the old rule that the cost of the superstructure must 
equal the cost of the substructure, in order that the cost 
of the whole may be a minimum, may sometimes be at 
fault. 

Chapter III., dealing with tables and standards, calls 
attention to various manufacturers’ pocketbooks as 
indispensable to the student, and gives tables which are 
not all found in any one of these pocketbooks, with 
examples of their use. This chapter covers standard 
loads for bridges, proportions of rivets, rivet spacing in 
angles, pin plates and rivets, properties of channels, eye- 
bars. standard bridge floor and expansion bearings. 
Under the topic of standard bridge floors is given the 
standard specification of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
wrought iron bridges. Under expansion bearings we 
have the joint designed by Mr. Morison for a viaduct 
and used in the approach viaduct of the Bellefontaine 
bridge and first published in the Railroad Gazette. We 
have also the expansion bearing first used in the Mem- 
phis bridge, which was published in the Railroad Gazette 
in 1893. 

The four chapters which follow take up designs of 
special bridges, carrying them out thoroughly and 
minutely. As we have said, these chapters are by Pro- 
fessor Jacoby. 

The chapters on bridge shops and shop practice will be 
of special use to students and young engineers. 

Chapter XI. is a description of the design of a ballast- 
floor plate girder bridge from data furnished by Mr. 
George H. Thomson, formerly Engineer of Bridges on the 
New York Central. It gives a general description, loads 
and stresses and specifications for construction and for 
the steel, together with general drawings. Chapter XIII. 
on a half-through, skew, lattice bridge, is from data fur- 
nished by Mr. Charles S. Churchill, Engineer Mainte- 
nance of Way, Norfolk & Western Railroad. This exam- 
ple is treated in the same way as the one in the preceding 
chapter, and so of each of the following individual exam- 
ples, namely, a pony lattice bridge from data and draw- 
ings furnished by Mr. C. C. Schneider, Chief Engineer of 
the Pencoyd Co.; a through pin bridge, from data fur- 
nished by Mr. C. S. Maurice, lately of the Union Bridge 
Co.; another through pin bridge, from data furnished by 
Mr Schneider; a deck, three-truss, skew bridge from 
data furnished by Mr. John Sterling Deans, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Phcenix Bridge Co.; and a highway bridge 
for electric railway traffic, from data furnished by Mr. 
H. O. Duerr, Manager of the Lehigh Valley Construction 
Co. The collection of these actual examples is a capital 
idea; and they are selected to illustrate definite applica- 
tions of principles, and have been really edited—not 
pitched into the covers of a book. Thus they will be use- 
ful to the “student and the young engineer” as a matter 
of course; and we suspect even more useful to the dis- 
criminating old engineer who knows how to use other 
men’s work. 

In a book so thoroughly wellexecuted it is difficult to 
pick out one thing which seems to be very much better 
done than another, and yet we are especially struck by 
the chapters on design of individual examples of differ- 
ent types of bridges. Here the studentis taken carefully 
through the various steps of specification, computation 
and design, down to the last details, and each step is 
taken with such pains and deliberation, and the cross 
references are so frequent that the object of every step is 
easily discerned by the student. It seems as if even an 
editor with this book before him could design a good 
bridge, and what higher tribute could be paid? We may 
properly add, however, that the book is a real addition 
to the remarkable literature of bridge engineering which 
has been created in this country. 


and lateral trusses of one of the spans. Or x = "4 





History of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute A 
94). By Palmer C. Ricketts. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1895. Pages, 194, with catalogue of graduates 
and index. Price $3. 

The story of the school established by Stephen Van 

Rensselaer in 1824 for the “diffusion of scientific knowl- 

edge among the people” and the “application of science to 

the common purposes of life,”’ is of interest, not alone to 
the hody of useful and distinguished men who have 


been educated there, but to all those who like to know 
about the forces which have built up the nation. It is 
the story of one of the early efforts in this country to 
promote the diffusion of scientific knowledge, an effort 
which culminated in the establishment here of the first 
school of civil, as distinguished from military engineer- 
ing, to be set on foot in an English-speaking country. 
Here we get a glimpse of the heroic work of Amos 
Eaton, the philanthropy of Stephen Van Rensselaer, who 
for years supported a large proportion of the expenses oi 
the school from his private income, and all the curious 
vicissitudes which seemed from the first to make the 
success of the school impossible. 

A minor but important part of the book is the story ot 
the curious development of the ‘“‘Rensselaerian method,” 
a method of instruction which put the pupil in the posi- 
tion of the teacher, causing him to give demonstrations 
and lectures which were criticised by the remainder of 
the class. This system has left its mark on the present 
system of instruction used at the Institute. In letters 
written in the year 1824 Stephen Van Rensselaer refers 
to this method of instruction as having been original 
with him, and denies that it resembles in any way the 
Fellenberg and Lancaster methods used abroad. It was 
undoubtedly novelin several particulars. A pamphlet 
issued in 1827 by Amos Eaton says: ‘It will appear from 
a perusal of this pamphlet that this school is not Fellen- 
bergian nor Lancastrian, but is purely Rensselaerean.” 
Stephen Van Rensselaer was too sincere a philanthro- 
pist, however, to care about the credit due him as its 
originator so long as the results were satisfactory. 

The school began its life in a building called the Old 
Bank Place, Troy, N. Y., and its first Senior Professor 
was Amos Eaton. Some of the curious regulations oi 
tae early school would be formidable to students of the 
present day. One of these was the necessity of rising at 
sunrise and undergoing 20 minutes later an examination 
upon the subjects of the previous day. The afternoons 
were usually spent in experimental work and in the 
preparation of demonstrations for the coming day. Ex- 
cursions were also made to various shops, factories, etc., 
in the vicinity of the school in order that the students 
might have an opportunity of inspecting practical work 
and work using the theories which they were studying. 

It is of interest to note the struggles which this school 
afterward to become the alma mater of a body ot 
alumni pre-eminent in their profession, endured that 
the principles of its founder, carefully guarded by its 
first senior professor, might be preserved for its future 
work. Not only were the finances of the school so low 
that Professor Eaton undertook during one year to act 
as senior professor without compensation, but in 1862 
almost the entire buildings, apparatus and collections 
of the school were destroyed by fire. During the entire 
time from the establishment of the school the total 
amount of money received from the state has been only 
$32,494, an amount curiously small compared with that 
received by other similar institutions, 

Although the institute is now a school practically of 
civil engineering, this degree was not given at the time 
of its first establishment. The degrees as then granted 
were B. A. and M. A. In 1835 it was decided that the 
degree of Bachelor of Natural Science should be con- 
ferred instead of that of Bachelor of Arts, and further, 
tae graduates in the department of mathematical arts 
should receive the degree of civil engineer. The first 
class of civil engineering was graduated in this year, 
1835, four graduates receiving the degree. 

Among other interesting features of the book are a 

number of extracts from copies of the registersand other 
publications issued descriptive of the school at its early 
stages. The ideas of what constitued a technical educa- 
tion in those days seem curious to us now. A list of 
questions covering the work of a term in the depart- 
ment of mathematical arts shows, however, that the 
work was of the most thorough nature. The present 
name of the school, the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was not given to it until 1856. At this time Mr. B. 
F. Green had succeeded Mr. Eaton as Senior Professor, 
and to him, next to its founder and first senior professor, 
the school owes more than to any other man. By this 
time the office of Senior Professor was changed to that 
of Director. 
Through many years of hard and often unpaid work 
on the part of a number of devoted men, the standard of 
the Institute was gradually raised until it became the best 
and most famous scientific school of the country. 
Although never rich it has been able to do its work in a 
sound way, and it has depended for success upon thor- 
oughness in methods of instruction rather than upon 
fine buildings and great laboratories. The classes have 
not usually been very large and the precentage of those 
graduated has been small, and probably the alumni have 
made more mark on our industrial history than any 
other body of the same number of men. 





Motive Powers and Their Practical Selection. By Reg- 
inald Bolton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co,, 
1895. 12mo, 258 pages with index. Price $2.25. 

It was Mr. Bolton’s purpos3 in compiling this book to 
collect into one small volume the essential elements 
which govern in the choice of a motive power, so far as 
these can be generalized. The information gathered 
from man’s experience with machinery is so scattered as 
to be inaccessible to many people and much of it un- 
known even to those who are comparatively well in- 
formed. The purpose in making this book has been to 





of the various types of motors and to present it with such 
accuracy and detail that it will be useful for the expert 
engineer, and with such simplicity that it will guide, in 
simple cases at any rate, those who cannot avail them- 
selves of expert aid. While the author has not the 
slightest notion of eliminating the engineer he does 
think that it would be an advantage both to the engi- 
neer and to his client that the client should be so well 
informed that he can bring his case to the engineer rea- 
sonably well arranged. 

The author begins with the consideration of animal 
power, then passes to wind motors, then to water motors 
of all types, then to steam engines and boilers, and finally 
to gas, oil and hot-air engines. There is a short chapter 
on the “Storage of Power by Electricity and Its Recon- 
version,”’ and another one on “‘ Shafting and Belting.” 

An idea of the method of the book may be given from 
the treatment of the steam engine. Under this hear, 
after some general and elementary considerations, the 
first topic taken up is fuel, in which the relative efficiency 
of various fuels is taken up and figures are given of the 
extra cost of large fireboxes for burning wood or straw 
to supply steam to engines of horse powers varying from 
2 up to 38. Next the subject of steam pressure is briefly 
considered and a simple expansion engine recommended 
for low pressures, double expansion for pressures from 
100 up to 125 lbs., triple expansion up to 170, and quad- 
ruple for higher pressures. Data are given of average 
water consumption in various engines. 

The chapter dealing with condensers and feed-water 
heaters is aclear treatment of the subject. A table is 
given of the economy resulting from feed-water heater , 
and the subject of heating factories by means of exhaust 
steam is briefly mentioned. The chapter on Vertical 
Engines embraces double and triple expansion engines 
for marine work, after which a chapter is devoted to 
Special Types of Steam Engines, and another to Hori- 
zontal Engines. 

Portable engines, Boilers, Chimneys, etc., follow in the 
order named. The list of general essentials for good 
boiler work is too brief, lacking, for instance, rules for 
rivet calculation. The chapter on Tubulous Boilers oc- 
cupies less than four pages, which seems far too little 
space for a useful treatment of the subject. Those on 
Chimneys, the Expansion of Gases, and the Explosion of 
Vaporized Mineral Oil, are much more complete. 

A feature of the tables given throughout the book, is 
the column of prices given with the various turbines, 
engines, motors, etc. This makes it possible to get the 
approximate cost of any proposed installation, without 
reference to various catalogues and price lists, generally 
not at hand when wanted. In making rough estimates, 
such figures are of considerable value. 





Proceedings of the International Conference on Aerial 
Navigation, held in Chicago, August, 1893. 430 pp» 
octavo, with illustrations and index. New York. he 
American Engineer and Railroad Journal, 1894. 

The Flying Congress of the World’s Columbian Expc-~ 

sition of 1893, was one of the least known (to the great 

public) and one of the least attended of the many con; 
gresses of that wonderfulsummer. But the gentlemen 
who took part in it doubtless felt that they were of the 

saving remnant, destined to uphold and demonstrate a 

real but little understood science before a scoffing world, 

The varied, ingenious, and, in some cases, learned 

papers, which they contributed to the Congress with the 

discussions thereon are collected in the volume before us. 

There are in all 36 papers. 

The most important general discussion is the long 
paper on the “ Problem of Aerial Navigation,’’ by the 
late C. W. Hastings. A valuable special study is on the 
materials of aeronautic engineering by Professor Thur: - 
ton which takes up the strength of materials with refer- 
ence to their weight, and will be valuable to other en- 
gineers than those who are trying to design flying ma- 
chines. 

The most curious and interesting special paper is 

that of Professor Langley on ‘‘The Internal Work of 

the Wind.” In this paper is developed the remark- 
able theory that it is possible that a heavy body wholly 
immersed in the wind may be driven directly against 
the wind, without the use of any other power than that 
furnished by the wind itself. The source of this power 
is found in the constant and rapid pulsations in the air, 
these fluctuations in relative velocity being greater, the 
higher the absolute velocity of the wind. Thus Professor 

Langley explains the soaring of birds and thus he finds a 

force that will enable an “aerodrome” to circumnavi- 

gate the globe without alighting, carrying only fuel 
enough to enable it to take care of itself in exceptional 
moments of calm. Inthe discussion such men as Prof. 

DeVolson Wood and Prof. J. B. Johnson express their 

doubt of the adequacy of Professor Langley’s theory and 

their surprise that so able a scientist should have gravely 
put it forward as sufficient. 

The collection of papers reveals about all that is known, 

and that is not known, about flying ; and makes in itself 

a sufficient literature of the subject for most men, more, 

in fact, than most of us will ever care to read. 


The Independent, 130 Fulton street, New York, has 
issued (June 6) its annual railroad number. The topics 
and authors are: Railway Prosperity Essential to Indus- 
trial Progress, O. D. Ashley; Postal Cars on City Rail- 
roads, A. T. Sullivan; The Relations Between Managers 
and Employees of Railroads, M. E. Ingalls; Electricity 
or Steam? H. G. Prout; The Limitation of Govern- 
mental Regulation of the Railroads, Joseph Nimmo, Jr.; 





get together the essential data as to efficiency and cost 








Great Feats in Railroad Engineering, Charles Paine; 
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How the Wants of Railroads are Supplied, A Member; 
Responsibility of the Public in Railroad Strikes, C. M. 
Hobbs; The Margin of Profit in Transportation, Thomas 
L. Greene; Railroads in Siam, Will M. Clemens; How a 
Railroad Keeps Track of its Cars, Edgar Van Etten; 
Eastbound Rates on Western Food Products, J. W. 
Johnson; Contemporary English Railway History, W. 
M. Acworth; How I Became a Car Conductor, F. T. 
Slack; Reduction in Railway Rates, H. T. Newcomb; 
How I Became a Locomotive Engineer, George E. 
Fisher; South American Railroad Working in 1894, Prof. 
Courtenay DeKalb; The Intercontinental Railway Com- 
mission, E. E. Steever. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 








Steam Fittings. The Van Auken Steam Specialty Co., 
201-7 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill. 1895. 

This company manufactures steam engineering fit- 

tings such as air-valves for radiators, steam trap, pres- 

sure regulators, pump governors, etc. The illustrations 

are numerous and of fairly good quality. 





Mechanical Rubber Goods. The Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Chicago and New York. 1895. Railroad Edi- 
tion. 


This catalogue is an M.C. B. standard size price list 
of mechanical goods such as are generally used by rail. 
road companies. The various articles listed are well 
illustrated and described, making the book a covenient 
one for ready reference. 

Light Cars.—The Sheffield Car Co., Three Rivers, 

ich. 1895. 

The uses of light cars are so manifold that this pam- 
phlet of 100 pages is fully taken up in illustrating and 
describing them. The illustrations are good and em- 
brace track velocipedes, various dump cars, light flat 
cars, cars for plantation, mining, shop, tunnel logging 
and other uses, and various specialties. The press work 
is excellent. 





Russel Snow plows.—The Ensign Manufacturing Co., 

ew, W. Va, and 11 Pine street, New York. 
This pamphlet sets forth the merits of the Russel 
snow-plow, by means of extracts'from papers, and a num- 
ber of half-tone illustrations. The pamphlet is not reg- 
ulation M. C. B. size, but it is adapted to the photo- 
graphic reproductions used. Many testimonials of sat- 
isfactory use of the plows are given, coming from various 
railroad officials. 


Lubricators.—Railroad Edition. The Detroit Lubricator 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 1895. . 


This standard size catalogue and price list deals with lu- 
bricators, injectors, etc., for locomotives, and gives 
prices for the same. Records of performance are given 
to show the superiority of the Garfield injector, made by 
the company. A supplemental steam dome for locomo- 
tives is described and illustrated. 


Dry Kilns, Pot Blast Heating Apparatus, Ventilating 
Fans, etc. A general illustrated catalogue of the 
Huyett & Smith Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
This company has just issued a fine catalogue of 140 

pages, 7in. x 104% in. The wares of this company are 
too well-known to need particular mention. Ventilat- 
ing fans, blowers, high speed engines, exhaust fans, fans 
for handling material and hot blast apparatus are shown 
in considerable variety. Electricity is applied as a motor 
to various apparatus manufactured by the company. 








Classification of Passenger Traffic in England. 





Almost from the first three classes of accommodation 
for passengers have been provided by the English com- 
panies, but the English law, while fixing in the charter 
of every company the maximum rates to be charged for 
each class, has never made other efforts to control the 
accommodations furnished or to insure a constant ratio 
of fare or service. These matters have been left, as was 
doubtless best, to be settled on purely business principles 
and the results have been quite various. 

On the roailroad coaches hauled by horses on the 
Stockton & Darlington Railroad, between 1825 and 1833, 
the ordinary fare for the journey of 12 miles was 1s. 6d. 
inside and 1s. outside. 

In 1833, when steam locomotion superseded horse 
power, two special coaches, “ put on springs and kept 
clean and neat,’’ were attached to each train, for a seat 
in which 2s. inside was charged. Thus, as 1s. 6d. only 
still appears to have been charged to inside passengers in 
the other coaches, we have here the division into three 
classes already introduced, with, curiously enough, the 
same gradation of fares., viz., 2d. per mile first-class, 
11¢d. per mile second-class, and 1d. per mile third-class, 
as obtains on many English railways at present. Thus 
from the first a penny a mile fare was charged between 
Stockton and Darlington, and, though so low a rate was 
not common yet generally on local lines in industrial 
districts third-class passengers were not unhandsomely 
treated in the first decade of English railroads, being 
booked by all trains, and, in a few instances, conveyed in 
covered carriages furnished with seats. An important 
exception to this rule, however, was the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, which for the first 14 years of its 
existence provided first and second-class carriages only. 

Meanwhile, on the longer lines and on the through 

outes third-class traveling was in avery arlous state, 





indeed. Here the fare was nearly, when not quite, 114d. 
per mile, and for this sum the third-class or ‘“‘ wagon” 
traveler, as he was frequently called, was conveyed on 
trains containing horse and cattle trucks and empty 
wagons, and even on heavy freight trains, in carriages 
which usually had no roof, often no seats, and, of course, 
no windows, and of which the sides were only 2 or 3 ft. 
high tillthey were heightened at theurgent representa- 
tion of the Board of Trade. In other words, the poorer 
class of traffic was encouraged only in localities where it 
already existed or could be easily called into being; but 
at a time when there was little or no long-distance travel- 
ing except among the well-to-do, it was the paramount 
policy of the companies to prevent these from using the 
cheap class when they could well afford a better style of 
conveyance. Moreover, the method of levying the pas- 
senger tax in vogue at this time, viz: at the rate of Md. 
per passenger per mile, irrespective of class, was a very 
serious obstacle to a reduction of fare, even where the 
railroad companies were so inclined. Under these con- 
ditions the regulations of the companies were framed, to 
quote the words of a contemporary writer “not with a 
view to encourage traveling generally, but to make the 
most of such as are obliged to travel.”’ 

The Board of Trade, which in 1842 held an enquiry 
into the conditions of third-class traffic, thought it ‘‘ques- 
tionable whether the interest of the proprietors of these 
lines (i. e., the long lines), would ever lead them to ep- 
courage the development of a third-class traffic.” Still 
in this time one finds the question of cheap fares freely 
canvassed, a few bold and far-sighted spirits (among 
them Sir Robert Peel) advocating them on commercial 
grounds. The result of the agitation was the Cheap 
Trains Act of 1844, which compelled every company to 
run at least one train daily in each direction over its 
lines at a rate of not less than 12 miles an hour, stopping 
at every station if required, and conveying passengers in 
carriages provided with seats and protected from the 
weather, ata fare not exceeding a penny a mile. In 
1842 the original form of passenger tax above referred to 
had been altered to a duty of 5 per cent. on the gross re- 
ceipts from passenger traffic, and by the act of 1844 
penny-a-mile traffic was exempted even from this tax. 
Thus a serious obstacle tocheap fares was removed and 
an irreducible minimum of third-class accommodation 
created; but higher than this English railroads for 
nearly 30 years longer showed little disposition to rise. 

Thus, a rather favorable example of third-class, or 
penny-a-mile, service in the fifties was the train of third- 
class carriages, ‘‘covered in with side-doors and seats,”’ 
which the London & Northwestern started from its 
London terminus every morning between six and seven 
o’clock to arrive at Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds the 
same evening. At Blisworth, 63 miles from London, this 
train was regularly delayed an hour and a half, to allow 
the mail and three other quick trains to pass, and for the 
purpose of warming and refreshing the passengers, for 
whom a large and commodious room was here pro- 
vided. The object of this stoppage is expressly stated to 
have been ‘‘to prevent the use of the train by those for 
whom it is not intended.’ Still, including stoppages, 
the average speed was 15 miles an hour. 

Fares at this time varied a good deal on different 
lines, but the average was settling down to about 2d., 
114d. and 1d. a mile for the respective classes on the 
Northern lines, and 3d., 2d. and 1d. on the roads running 
southwards from London. Several companies, however, 
notably the Great Western, made a distinction which 
was long maintained between Parliamentary trains (as 
those enforced by the Act of 1844 were called) and other 
third-class traffic. For the latter fares at the rate of 
about 114d. a mile were charged for conveyance in third- 
class cars on a few fast trainsfof a secondary character. 
Though small, of course, as compared with what came 
afterwards, the growth of third-class traffic in the 
period which ended in 1871 was very striking. In that 
year the London & Northwestern carried over 264 mil- 
lion third-class passengers. In 1843 no Northwestern 
Company existed, but the third-class traffic on the Lon- 
don & Birmingham (a part of what afterwards became 
the bigger company) amounted to 0,000 passengers 
only. 

In 1872 the Midland Company made the great innova- 
tion of carrying third class, penny-a-mile passengers by 
all trains, thus destroying the difference in speed of 
traveling, which up to that time had been a most impor- 
tant distinction between the third and the two higher 
classes. In this change ‘“‘the pioneer company ’”’ (as it 
came to be called) was immediately and necessarily fol- 
lowed by competing roads, and more slowly but almost 
universally by others, so that at present the number of 
trains in the United Kingdom from which penny-a-mile 
passengers are excluded isvery small. This was a revolu- 
tion, but not government benevolence, nor the stress of 
public demands, but the commercial instinct of the man- 
ager of a profit-earning enterprise was the main instru- 
mentin working thechange. Sir James Allport was clear- 
sighted enough to see that 40 years of railroads had 
made general traveling a necessity, and had educated 
even the poorer classes to travel not only for necessity, 
but out of curiosity and for pleasure. Consequently the 
source from which passenger receipts were to be drawn 
was no longer, as at first, a strictly limited one from 
which the highest possible fares must be extracted. On 
the contrary, by lowering the fare, more travelers could 
be obtained practically without limit; expansion of 
traffic need in the future be measured only by the facili- 
ties that could be profitably offered to it. ; 

It is curious that the Midland is chiefly knowr to fame 





as the abolisher of second-class carriages, when it is 
really the third-class, the old speed-restricted, comfortless 
third-class, as it existed up to 1872 in England and as it 
exists to the present day in many parts of the continent 
of Europe—that Allport deserves the credit of having 
destroyed. In name, however, it was the second-class 
that was abolished on the Midland and in fare the first- 
class. In 1875, as a natural corrolary of the revolution 
of 1872, which had practically equalized second and 
third-class in everything except rate of fare, second-class 
carriages on the Midland were all renamed ‘“‘ third-class,”’ 
the name of second-class was dropped, and, with a view 
of diminishing the gulf in price between the two classes 
that remained, and also in pursuance of the policy of 
encouragin © traveling by cheapness, the first-class fares 
were brought down to the former second- class level of 
about 11d. per mile. 

There can be no doubt that this series of changes has 
been of great benefit to the traveling public in England, 
but whether they were justified commercially has been, 
and still is, a disputed point. 

The penny-a-mile traveler has been admitted to one 
privilege after another, till now he enjoys not only the 
same speed as higher paying passengers, but many 
similar, if less luxurious, accessories of accommodation, 
such as cushioned seats, racks and upholstery, lavatory 
conveniences, and on the roads between London and 
Scotland, well-appointed dining-cars. At the same time 
many new comforts have been given to the two higher 
classes of passengers, but the utmost that has been done 
in this direction has been barely sufficient to maintain 
between the three sorts of conveyance any gradation of 
accommodation to correspond to and justify the grada- 
tion of fare. 

But gradation of accommodation is only one side to the 
question of passenger classification in England. There 
is another side to the matter—a social side. This was 
well expressed by Sir George Findlay, when he wrote, in 
explanation of his company not having followed this 
Midland lead as to the second class, that the ‘‘ North- 
western Company believe that society in this country, 
for all purposes, naturally divides itself into three classes, 
and that the wantsand tastes of the community are best 
served by their present practice, in which belief they are 
supported by the great body of railway opinion in the 
country.’’ Even the Midland felt this argument to be so 
strong that almost at the same time that they abolished 
the second class on the ground that its place has been 
taken by the improved third, they imported Pullman 
cars from America, and by charging a sum for the use of 
these above first-class fare, set up the three classes again 
on their express trains, in fact though not inname. The 
same feeling as to the naturalness of three classes pre- 
vented any other company from tampering with the old- 
established arrangement for more than ten years. 

About 1887, the Great Northern began to experiment 
with dropping second-class cars, and were so far satisfied 
with the result that they now retain the intermediate 
class on their London suburban services only. The Great 
Eastern also has for some years adopted the same com- 
promise. The Midland, therefore, still stands alone in 
running no second-class cars in and out of London for its 
suburban traffic. On the other hand, two important 
but purely provincial companies, the North Eastern and 
the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire, have followed 
the Midland lead in abolishing second-class carriages en- 
tirely. But another important provincial line, the Lan- 
cashire & Yorkshire, retains the intermediate class, prob- 
ably for the reason thatits territory-being very thickly 
populated, much of its traffic partakes of a suburban 
character. 

With regard to the reduction of first-class fares to the 
former second-class level of about 1gd. per mile, 
which was an important part of the Midland pioneer pol- 
icy, the North Eastern and the Sheffield companies have 
followed the lead in this also, while the North Western 
and Great Northern have perforce adopted the same scale 
on competitive routes, But on the few routes belonging 
to these companies, which are unaffected by competition, 
the old ratio holds good, viz., 2d., 14d. and 1d., a penny a 
mile for the respective classes, with the addition of the 
passenger duty—5 per cent—to the first and second-class. 
A slightly higher ratio obtains generally on the Great 
Western, Great Eastern, Brighton, South Western and 
Lancashire & Yorkshire systems for first and second- 
class, but it should be mentioned that these companies 
generally give a liberal reduction to passengers in these 
classes who take return tickets, whereas such reductions 
are very small on the Lancashire & Northwestern, 
and Great Northern, and are not given at all’on the Mid- 
land. As to the South Eastern and London, Chatham & 
Dover companies, up to the beginning of the present 
year the fares charged by these companies were on a very 
high scale on non-competitive routes and on routes 
where pooling agreements ruled. But in the county of 
Kent keen competition between the ,two companies had 
reduced many fares even below the north of England 
level, while here was found also what existed, on few 
other roads, a general reduction on third-class penny-a- 
mile returns. From the commencement of 1895, how- 
ever, these two companies have by agreement revised 
their fares to bring them more in accordance with the 
scales in force on the principal roads running northwards 
from London, and the revision has been conducted on 
the basis of 2d. per mile first-class, 144d. per mile second 
class, and 1d. per mile third, with a reduction of 14d. per 
mile on return tickets for first-class passengers only. 

Finally, to give a more general view of the relation 
between tha tree classes in England in the matter of 
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fare, it may be mentioned that calculations based on 76 
per cent. of the total mileage of the railways of England 
and Wales, embodying the result of the average of 
several stations at various distances upon the different 
railways, show that the average first-class fare charged 
is 1.94d. per mile, the average second class 1.50d. per 
mile, and the average third class 0.97 per mile. 

We may sum up by saying that first, second and third- 
class traveling on English railways have constantly 
varied, both intrinsically and relatively, as to speed, 
accommodation and fare; and while the division into 
three classes has at bottom a social significance and 
sanction, the form that it has assumed at various times 
and in various parts of the country has been decided 
mainly on commercial principles, with a view of giving 
travelers the amount and kind of service they were will- 
ng to pay for and to usein the largest numbers. In 
short, though it has been complicated by social consid- 
erations, the classification of passenger traffic in Eng 
land has always stood on a business footing, and there 
are many signs that efforts to make that footing a 
firmer one will shortly be made in several quarters. 

C. H. GRINLING. 

LONDON, Feb. 18, 1895. 





TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturiug and Business. 


The Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. has issued a circular 
announcing that the company is again compelled to pass 
its preferred stock dividend. The management feels 
much encouraged by the brighter outlook and the re- 
turn to normal business in the near future. The pipe 
works, rolling mill, forge and the Peninsular car plant 
have been in full operation during the greater part of 
this quarter and present orders will keep them employed 
until the middle of July. One order is for 3,000 tons of 
iron pipe for the Toledo City Water-Works, Toledo, O. 

The Denver City Cable Co. will equip all its cars with 
the Pintsch gas lights. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, of Chicago, have orders for 
a pile driving car for the Kansas City, Osceola & South- 
ern Railroad; for two 24-yard steam shovels, new de- 
sign, from the Shailer & Schniglau Co., for use on the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal, and for a very large swivel pile 
driver, fitted up with double cylinder, double drum en- 
gine and a large size Warrington-Nasmyth steam ham- 
mer for the Missouri River Commission. 

T. W. Ridsdale and T. A. Lewis, comprising the firm of 
Ridsdale & Lewis, dealers in machinery and supplies at 
No. 39 Cortlandt street, New York, have made an assign- 
ment to Edward Swann without preference. They began 
business in May, 1894. 

H. L. Smith, of Albany, N. Y., Receiver of the Albany 
Horse Nail Co., is offering for sale a very valuable plant 
in excellent condition for manufacturing purposes. The 
buildings have a frontage on the Hudson River 
and are within 50 ft. of a railroad. They were erected 
especially for the company at a cost of $75,000, but were 
never used, owing to the failure of a machine to be used 
for the manufacture of horse nails. 

The Western Construction Co., with offices at Kansas 
City and St. Louis, has filed articles of incorporation in 
Kansas. The capital stock is $20,000, and the directors 
are: John R. Price, C. H. Monahan, D. W. Smith and J. 
L. Kimball, of Kansas City, Mo.; A. H. Cobb, U. V. 
Widener and Edward Haren, of Kansas City, Kan. The 
new company is formed to construct railroads and other 
work of related character. 

The firm of R. W. Hildreth & Co., of New York, one of 
the prominent firms of inspecting engineers, now con- 
sists of R. W. Hildreth and Alfred Liebmann, Mr. Lieb- 
mann entering the firm on the retirement of Mr. 
Percy S. Hildreth. The offices will continue at 50 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Consolidated Cattle Car Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation at Belleville, Ill. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000. The incorporators are Edward S. Robert, 
Daniel G. Taylor and Elenious Smith. Joseph Dickson, 
Union Trust Building, St. Louis; C. E. Kimball, Elen- 
ious Smith and Henry A. V. Post, of New York City, 
are the stockholders, the latter owning all but three of 
the shares. 

Articles of incorporation were also filed by the Illinois 
Rolling Stock Co., which is connected with the Consoli- 
dated Cattle Car Company, having the same incorpora- 
tors. The capital stock is listed at $30,000. 

Henry L. Leach, 70 Kilby street, Boston, has issued a 
statement showing shipments of the Leach pneumatic 
sanding apparatus for locomotives during the month of 
May. From this it appears that 83 sets were shipped dur- 
ing the month, of which 49 were delivered directly to 
locomotive building firms. The orders included 6 sets 
for the Pennsylvania road, 8 for the Grand Trunk (for 
engines running through the St. Clair Tunnel), 6 for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 8 for the Southern 
Railway engines building at Richmond, 8 for the Sea- 
board Air Line, also building at Richmond, 16 for the 
Southern Pacific engines building at Schenectady, and 5 
for engines of the Beech Creek Railroad. 


Iron and Steel. 
Another voluntary increase of about 10 per cent. in the 


wages of all the furnace employees in the Mahoning Val- 
ley in Ohio was announced this week by the blast fur- 


nace operators, the advance to take effect June 15, 


It is announced from Pittsburgh that the Carnegie 
Steel Co. will build two more furnaces, to ke started up 
in the fall, and that the company is now negotiating for 
Lake Superior ore lands. This extension of business is 
supposed to have some connection with the reports of a 
great steel plant to be erected by the Rockefeller syndi- 
cate on the Lake Erie shore. The Allegheny mills of the 
Oliver Company, which have been idle for two years, 
have partially resumed, so that with a couple of excep- 
tions all the Pittsburgh plants are in full or partial 
operation. 

New Stations and Shops. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad will build a new pas- 
senger station at Little Falls, Minn., tocost about $5,000 
if the city will close certain designated streets to permit 
of an enlargement of the yard room. The new building 
will be nearer the business part of the town than the 
present station, which will continue to be used as a freight 
house. 

The Boston & Albany has started up its new repair 
shops at West Sprinfield, Mass., and they are now running 
to their full capacity. The former large shops on Cypress 
street in Springfield have been closed. The erection of 
the new shops at West Springfield was commenced last 
fall. They have been equipped with new machinery al- 
most entirely, no tools or machines beimg removed from 
the old shops. 

The Seaboard Air Line will close the wood-working 
department of its shops at Raleigh, N. C., and the equip- 
ment will be removed to the wood-working shops at 
Portsmouth, Va., where most of the wood work of the 
system has been done for the last year or two. 

The Seaboard Air Line will at once build a new pas- 
senger station at Aberdeen, N. C., on the Raleigh and 
Augusta division, to take the place of the one recently 
burned, 


New Ships for the Navy. 


It has been decided to build two new battleships for 
the navy with double turrets, the smaller turret being 
placed vertically above the larger one. The upper 
turrets will carry 8-in. guns and the lower ones 13-in, 
guns. Plans are being prepared upon this design at 
present. In addition to these vessels the Government is 
about to build three new torpedo boats, somewhat larger 
than those for which contracts were recently allotted. 
Their displacement will be about 185 tons and their 
speed 25 knots an hour. Water tube boilers will be 
used and the engines will be of 3,100 H. P. The bill 
provides that one of these vessels shall be built on the 
Pacific Coast, one on the Mississippi and one on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Launch of the British Warship Terrible. 
This new addition to the British navy was launched on 
the Clyde May 27. She is a first class steel cruiser, cop- 
per sheathed, and of 14,250 tons displacement. Her in- 
dicated horse power is 25,000, and her speed is estimated 
at 22 knots. She is 531 ft. longand71ft. beam. She will 
be armed with two 22 ton, 9.2-in. guns, and 12 6-in. quick 
firing guns. In addition there will be 37 guns of smaller 
caliber. This vessel and her sister ship, the Powerful, 
are the largest cruisers in the world. Thecoal supply of 
each vessel is 3,000 tons, so that they can remain at sea 
for along period. These vessels have twin screws. Pro- 
tection is afforded by a curved steel deck about 4in. 
thick. Unless the estimated speed is considerably ex- 
ceeded, these vessels will not prove as fast as the Co- 
lumbia. 

Protecting a Bridge From Rusting. 
Owing to the salt drippings from the large number of 
refrigerator cars hauled by the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, it has become necessary to adopt some means of 
protecting the cantilever bridge over the Niagara River 
from rusting. The ties on the bridge are laid with 3-in. 
spaces. Boards 1 in. thick are nailed across these spaces 
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on the under side of the ties. A compusition is then 
poured in consisting of byerlyte (which is a residual prod- 
uct in the refining of crude petroleum) mixed with a 
little dead oil of coal tar. At one end of the ties an 
eavestrough is placed to catch the brine, which is carried 
below the ironwork by conductor pipes. The arrange- 
ment is shown in the sketch. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Llectrie Locomotive. 


One of the General Electric Co.’s locomotives for the 


‘Baltimore Belt Line tunnel has been received in Balti- 


more and will be set up this week. We are informed 
that it cannot go into operation at once, as the Balti- 
more & Ohio people and the Pennsylvania people have 
not agreed concerning the electric work over the tracks 
where the Belt Line crosses the Bolton station yard. 


The Smith Triple Expansion Exhaust Pipe. 


There can be no question that the Smith triple expan- 
sion exhaust pipe is a device, the importance of which is 
worth serious attention. A good deal of evidence has 





been accumulated as to its merits. Letters from the 
mechanical heads of some of the most important rail- 
roads give results which sustain the claims made as to 
saving of fuel and increasing hauling power. Several 
important railroads have adopted the Smith exhaust 
pipe as standard, and are putting it on new engines as 
fast as built. Since the introduction of the 1894 pattern, 
about a year ago, it has been placed on from 45 to50 
roads. Those whoreally care to look into the matter can 
get a good deal of evidence by applying to the General 
Agency Co., 32 Park Place, New York, the sole agents 
for the device. 

Water Power of the Falls of St. Anthony. 
During the past few weeks bonds have been finally 
placed to the amount of not less than $600,000 for the 
purpose of building a new dam to utilize the entire 
power of the Falls of St. Anthony, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Work on a second dam, which will not use all 
the remaining fall, however, has begun. The new dam 
will be built of stone masonry, and there will be a fall 
of 20 ft. at the turbines. This will develop a power at 
the lowest stage of water of 4,000 H. P., while for eight 
months of the year it will furnish 10,000 H. P. The 
dam will be 820 ft. long, and there will be a power house 
in which will be installed, as occasion may warrant, 40 
turbine wheels of an average power of 250H.P. It is 
estimated that two years will be used in completing the 
work, and the cost wiil not be far from $760,000. The 
power developed will be for sale at any desired spot ex- 
cept at the dam, in the form of electric energy. It is not 
known who will use this power, but the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co., operating all the street car lines in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and one of the largest compa- 
nies in the country, has negotiated for it. If not use’ by 
the street railroad it will be used in flour, mills and 
similar works. 








THE.SCRAP-HEAP. 


Notes. 


The insurance agents on the lakes say that up to May 
21 the marine losses this season amounted to $836,373, 
more than four times as much as for the same tims 
last year. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania has approved a law just 
passed requiring the state to rebuild county bridges on 
public highways when such bridges are destroyed by fire} 
flood or storm. 


At Shelby, Miss., on May 31, four men tried for con- 
spiracy to wreck a train were “‘ proved guilty, and fined 
$25 each.”” Not much of a conspiracy, if we may judge 
by the amount of the fine. 


Dangerous bending of rails by the heat was reported 
from various places during the very hot weather of the 
first week of June. In one case in New York State, ac- 
cording to the accounts, the rails were from 6in. to 24in. 
out of line. 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., now ships liquid molten 
iron, on ladle cars, over the tracks of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio between Cleveland and Newburg® 
a distance of about five miles. When the rolling mills 
are in operation trains are run several times aday, about 
two hours apart. 

The steamer North West made the trip from Chicago 
to Mackinaw City on June 7th and 8th in 17 hours and 
10 minutes, being at the rate of 19.05 miles an hour, and 
2 hours and 5 minutes quicker than the fastest previous 
record between these points. On the evening of the 8th 
she started from the Soo for Duluth and ran to that city 
in 21 hours, 48 minutes, equal to a little over 18 miles an 
hour. On June 6the North Land, the other big steamer 
of the Northern Steamship Company, ran from Cleve! 
land to Buffalo, 183 miles, in 8 hours 53 minutes, an aver? 
age of over 20 miles an hour. 


The Great Salt Pond & Atlantic Canal. 


Work has been going on for almost a year in dredging 
a canal between the Great Salt Pond in New Shoreham, 
Block Island, and the Atlantic. This canal opens a pass§ 
age into the lake, capable of allowing ocean steamers to 
pass. The lake provides a land-locked harbor of con- 
siderable value. Thecanal is now almost completed, a 
breach having been effected at its ocean end on May 25, 
Cable Road for Brussels. 

An underground cable road is being talked of for the 
city of Brussels as a means of relieving, to seme extent, 
the present overtaxed traffic facilities apove ground. The 


estimated cost of the road has been placed at 3,000,000 
francs, or about $600,000. 


Inspecting the Nicaragua Canal, 


The committee appointed to examine the pians and 
route of the Nicaragua Canal, reached their destination 
on May 13. Since then they have been going over the 
work. The breakwater was first inspected. Here, as 
was to be expected, the piles and timber were found to 
be much eaten by the teredo. The damage by the teredo 
is about the only evidence of deterioration which the 
Commission has seen. ‘The dredged section of the canal 
is in excellent condition. The high embankmentson the 
sides have stood the action of the weather remarkably 
well. The condition of the company’s buildings is also 
gratifying. Allof them, from La te to the hospital 
have been visited and found to be in an excellent state of 
preservation. _ 

The Commissioners went over the whole line of the 
railroad on May 16. This trip from Greytown to the 
terminus at Camp No. 7 was made on a hand car at an 
average speed of about eight miles an hour. The condi- 
tion of the road after so long a suspension of work was 
the subject of favorable and general comment. The em 
kments are firm and well settled, presenting a uni 
form grade as originally laid down. The track is in exe 
cellent condition, and a locomotive and train of cars 
might even now run over it in perfect safety, 
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The Page Fence Seeks New Fields. 


We have received from the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co. the following letter: ‘‘Our railroad salesman, Mr. 
E. G. Fisher, will sailon the steamer New York, June 
12, and represent us at the International Congress in Lon- 
don. Our success with first-class roads in this countr 
leads us to undertake a little missionary work abroad. 
Possibly the recent sale of 10 miles for a government 
railroad in South Africa also had its influence. By the 
way, the Railroad Gazette might claim credit for that 
sale, as it was mentioned in the first inquiry. The 
Detroit Free Press claimed it was the result of the ad- 
ministration’s liberal foreign policy, while we ‘ blame it 
on elasticity.’ Our object in writing is to bespeak the 
friendly aid of the Gazette for Mr. Fisher, as we have our 
doubts as to the self-adjusting qualities of his French 
and German, and are quite sure he will ‘sag’ terribly 
when he attempts to speak Russian.” 


The Alpine Tunnel. 


The Denver, Leadville & Gunnison will formally re- 
open its tunnel through the crest of the Continental Di- 
vide on June 15, after which date regular trains will be 
run to and from Gunnison. The grade approaching the 
tunnel is 211 ft. per mile both sides and the cost of 
hauling freight is quite heavy, even in good weather and 
under favorable conditions. But, as Gunnison business 
is increasing and is better than at any time during the 
past 10 years, it is believed that the Gunnison line will 
now pay operating expenses with possibly some profit. 
The passenger department is doing a considerale amount. 
of advertising in order to attract tourists. 


International Railroad Congress, 

Mr. J. R. Roosevelt, Secretary of the United States 
Embassy at London, will represent the United States at 
the International Railroad Congress. 


Interloc-utions—No, 2, 

“What is the best form of signal ?”’ asked the Crank 
one day, not that he really wanted to know or cared a 
thing about it, but he had been somewhat di eeable 
to the mapa md of late and, having offenced, now 
wished to mollify him. 

There was a long pause, so long that the Crank be- 
came impatient. ‘‘Wake up,” he said, ‘any one would 
think that you were a member of the committee on seal- 
ing of the Alaskan Roadway Association trying to de- 
cide whether to put mile posts 1 mile or 14 mile apart.” 

“T do not ebject to your comparison,’ returned the 
Semaphore with great dignity; ‘“‘we have hoth of us done 
good work which should protect us from the attacks of 
grovellers like you. There was a time—but never 
mind,” he added with a sigh. ‘‘Your question reminds 
me of a story that a relative of mine told to me. Hewas 
a crosstie in a side track and lay quite close to me so 
that we had many intimate conversations, but he had 
earlier in life been a draft timber in a passenger car and 
consequently a great traveler. There was a farmer’s 
wife once rode with him who was going to town to buy 
a churn and, since she returned with him also, he learned 
the whole result of her visit. She had saved her butter 
and egg money for many years and made up her mind 
that ds would have the best churn that could 
be bought. So she wrote to all her family to 
learn about churns; some of them did _ not 
answer her, others answered but -said that they 
preferred not to — an opinion on churns, while one 
of them said that she ought not to get a churn at all, but 
a washing machine. In the meantime she had been re- 
ceiving visits from agents and heard of many fine churns, 
automatic, semi-automatic and others, but the one she 
liked best of all rang.a bell to tell when the butter had 
come. This she would have bought if the agent ofa 
rival churn had not told her that sometimes the bell ran 
too soon and at other times not at all. When she reach 
town she looked at the churns in all the stores, but din- 
ner time came and she was still unsuited, so she went to 
call on her brother-in-law, where she knew that they 
would invite her to eat. While there she was shown a 
parlor organ, not much the worse for wear, that they 
would be glad to sell cheap and it seemed a great bar- 
gain. When she thought of the beautiful music they 
might have as soon as her daughter M’ria could learn to 
play on it the temptation became too great, so she bought 
it and forgot all about the churn.” 

When the semaphore had paused for breath the dis- 

usted crank interrupted, ‘‘ Might I remind you that I 
did not ask for any of that drivel, but simply as to what 
is the best form of signal.”’ 

‘*M-m-m; oh yes; why the sema-form, of course,” re- 
sponded the old fellow, with a feeble attempt to wink his 
upper spectacle. 

Grade Ccos-ing Improvement at Bo-ton. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany has awarded two large contracts for what is known 
as the Jamaica Plain improvement at Boston, involving 
the raising of tracks, the eliminating of grade crossings, 
and the construction of a fourth track into Boston. One 
contract was awarded to H. H. Brown, of New York 
City, for work amounting to $640,000, the other to J. 
O’Brien, also of New York City, for $700,000. Similar con- 
tracts for work at Brockton, Mass., have been awarded 
to Dwight and Daly, of Boj on, for $325,000. 


A New Pipe Line. 

The Wabash Fuel Co. recently signed a contract for 
the construction of a second pipe line from the natural 
gas fields to Wabash,Ind. The line will be 18 miles long 
and 8 in. in diameter, with 17 miles of street piping. The 
cost of the work will be about $100,000. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 











The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has just put 
in service two engines built at the Utica shops of the 
company. The engines are built to burn fine anthracite 
coal and have extra large fireboxes and grate surface. 
The engines weigh 112,000 lbs. each in working order. 


H. K. Porter & Co., of Pittsburgh, who generally are 
busy on engines of widely varying weights and types, 
have recently been working on pron for engines of un- 
usual weights. They have recently built one of the 
heaviest locomotives ever built at the shops, a 4-wheel 
shifting engine weighing nearly 40 tons in working 
order. A recent order was for an engine with cylinders 
5in x 8in., weighing 314 tons, the lightest ever built at 
the works. The locomotives built in the last few months 
have included engines for coal mines, coke ovens, iron, 
silver and a mines, quarries, logging roads, 
plantations, steel works, contractors’ service, for export 
and compressed air mine locomotives. 

During the last year and a half or so. H. K. Porter & 
Co. bave t ken advantage of the recent dull times to make 
important improvements in their shops. These are now 


about completed and more than double the previous ca- 
pacity of the works. ‘They have put in a full equipment 
of modern tools, have built a new machine shop, erect- 
ing floor and blacksmith and carpenter shops, and a new 





boiler shop, the latter being the most recent addition 
and just completed. 

The Rogers Locomotive Company has recently re- 
ceived an order for building four two-cylinder compound 
locomotives for the Government railroads of Chile. Two 
of the engines are to be 8-wheelers and two 10-wheelers. 
Other orders which the Rogers Locomotive Co. is now 
working on include one for 15 engines from the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, as already stated in these columns, 
and one 10-wheel locomotive for the Atlanta & West 
Point railroad. Two switching engines with 14-in. x 20- 
in. cylinders have just been delivered to the Cross Creek 
Coal Co., of Pennsylvania, and two 8-wheel locomotives, 
18-in. x 24-in. cylinders, have been ~~ to the Galves- 
ton, La Porte & Houston Railroad in Texas, 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Elliott Car Co., of Gadsden, Ala., has just re- 
ceived an additional order from the Southern Railwa 
Co., the last contract being for 200 gondola cars. This 
order with the former orders from the Southern Railway 
Co., for 50 ventilated box cars, will keep the works busy 
for some little time. The Elliott Car Co., has also 
recently closed a contract for 3,600 car wheels for the 
Mexican Central Railroad to be delivered to that com- 
pany at Tampico, Mex. This is said to be the first large 
order for car wheels for Mexico ever placed with a 
foundry in the United States. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has awarded to the 
South Baltimore Car Works a contract for repairing 
1,300 freight cars. The works have also received a cor- 
tract for 50 new eight-wheel cars for the Merchan:s’ 
Coal Co. 

The Boston & Maine order for 600 cars was given out 
this week, the Laconia Car Co., of Laconia . H., re- 
ceiving the contract for the entire order. The cars in 
clude 200 box cars, 200 platform cars and 200 coal cars, all 
of 60,000 lbs. capacity. The cars are to be equipped with 
the Gould coupler, but will not have air brakes. Ex- 
tracts from the a were printed in the Rail- 
road Gazette of May 10, 1895, page 289. 

The specifications for the 20 first-class coaches and 4 
mail cars ordered by the Southern Railway of the Pull- 
man Car Company call for the Pintsch light and the 
pomme d Company’s system of steam heating by water 
circulation. The same appliances are also specified tor 
the 10 Southern Railway express cars recently ordered 
of the Barney & Smith Car Company. 

The Erie Car Works, at Erie, Pa., have started up 
under the ownership of Messrs. Hamilton & Knoll, who 
have bought 214 acres of ground and some of the build- 
ings belonging to the Erie Car Works Co., Limited. The 
first order of the new firm was for repairing 100 cars for 
H. K. Wick & Co., incorporated, and they are bidding on 
considerable new work. Mr. Hamilton was with the old 
company for 15 years and Mr. Knoll for 21 years. The 
— erecting shop is 222 ft. by 65 ft., with an L of 40 
t. by 20 ft. The forge shop is 100 ft. by 75 ft., but it is 
contemplated to erect much larger shops as business in- 
creases, an option having been secured on 20 additional 
acres. In addition to car work, the firm will make en- 
gine and boiler forgings. The shipping facilities are 
good, as the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the 
Nickel Plate roads have tracks on the grounds, and the 
a & Lake Erie is building a line to reach the 
shops. 

Baltimore city railways are adding much new rolling 
stock to their present equipment. They are mostly open 
summer cars. The Baltimore Traction Co. has received 
60 cars from the Brownell Car Co., St. Louis; the City 
& Suburban Co. will soon receive 75 new open cars, 50 
from the St. Louis Car Co. and 25 from the J. G. Brill 
Co., Philadelphia; the Baltimore City Passenger Co., 54 
new cars, and the Central 20 new open cars from the 
Brill Co., Philadelphia. 

The Southern Pacific has placed orders with the Pull- 
man Car Company for new equipment for the Sunset 
limited trains which the company runs semi-weekly dur- 
ing the fall and winter between New Orleans, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. The contract is for the con 
struction of the following cars for these trains: 

Six vestibuled sleeping cars, with 10 sections and two 
drawing-rooms in each. 

Two dining cars, which will be models of their kind. 

Four composite cars, the front end partioned off and 
used for baggage, and balance of car provided with 
easy chairs and used for smoking, lounging and reading- 
room; also a barber shop, bathroom and cafe. 

Four compartment and parlor cars combined, having 
seven compartments or drawing-rooms, which occupy 
half the space in the car, the balance being an observa- 
tion parlor. All these cars will be equipped with the new 
wide platform vestibule. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie has been building recently 
at its East Toledo works a few 30-ton cars. <A special 
feature of the car is its light weight and strength, consid- 
ering its size. The inside dimensions of the coal box are 34 
ft.3in. x8 ft. 4in. and 36 in. deep; capacity, 60,000 lbs. The 
weight of the car is 24,000 lbs. The cars are equipped 
with M. C. B. couplers. ventilated malleable iron corner 
bands, malleableiron stake pockets, and nearly all the 
castings, including the journal boxes, are of malleable 
iron. ‘All the new cars of this company are 30 tons ca- 
pacity, and the cars rebuilt or receiving general repairs 
are increased in strength and size from 20to 25 tons. 
Malleable iron castings are substituted on all cars re- 
built or having general repairs. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Boston.—The Secretary of War has approved the plans 
for altering the Chelsea bridge in this city. The wooden 
draw of the present bridge will be replaced by an iron 
retractile draw which will be 50 ft. wide, and give a 
— headroom under the bridge. The old draw is 36 

. wide. 


Chester, Mass.—The following is a list of bids re- 
ceived for erecting a bridge over Westfield River: For 
plank floor bridges—Massillon Bridge Co., 2 spans 60 ft., 
$8,700; New yy orm Engineering Co., 2 spans 60 ft., 
$8,400; Groton Bridge Co, 2 spans 80 ft., $8,390; Berlin 
Bridge Co., 2 spans 85 ft., $8,700; Hawkins Bridge Co., 2 
spans, 85 ft., long truss, $7,989, and plate girder, $8,175; 
Canton Bridge Co., 1 span 178 ft., high truss, $9,200. 
Ballast floor bridges—New England Engineering Co., 2 
spans 60 ft., $9300; Berlin Bridge Co., 2 spans 85 ft., 

9,850; Hawkins Bridge Co., 2 spans 85 ft., long truss, 
$9,185, and plate girder, $9,375. Stone arches—Melan 
Arch Construction Co. (Melan Arch with stone finish), 
2 spans 55 ft., $9,410, and 3 spans 50 ft. or 2 spans 75 ft., 
$11,950; F. L. Kittridge, all stone, 3 spans 33} ft., not in- 
cluding railing, $10,000. 


Deerfield, Conn.—The Massachusetts Legislature just 
adjourned passed a bill authorizing the Greenfield & 





Turner’s Falls Street Railway to construct a bridge 
across the Connecticut River between the towns of Mon- 
tague and Deerfield. 


Elmira, N. Y.—The Bridge Committee of Councils 
has been authorized to obtain specifications for the two 
-— city river bridges to cost in the neighborhood of 


Freemansburg, Pa.—The County Commissioners 
have decided to erect a new iron truss bridge, and will 
advertise for bids shortly. Two plans were submitted to 
the Commissioners—one a cantilever bridge and the 
other a two-span truss bridge. The latter was decided 
upon. It will have sidewalks on either side. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Farinsworth & Blodgett, Kansas 
City, have received the contract for the viaduct of the 
Kansas City Union Terminal Railroad crossing the Union 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific Railroads. It will consist of 
20 ft., 50 ft. and 75 ft. spans on bents eg on founda- 
tions of piles capped with steel, concrete filled cylinders. 
i Pittsburgh Bridge Co. will furnish the superstruc- 

ure, 


Macon County, W. Va.—At a meeting of the County 
Court, at Point Pleasant W. Va., on Friday last, the 
contract was let to the West Virginia Bridge Co., of 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., fora single span steel bridge, 
115 ft. in length, over Crab Creek, in that county. 


Maniwaki, Que.—The residents are hopeful of secur- 
ing the erection of a bridge over the Gatineau River at 
this place, the neighboring municipalities and the Pro- 
vincial Government having offered financial assistance. 
bi Dominion Government will also be asked to grant 
aid. 

New Britain, Conn.—The contract for the steel 
bridges for the Central Railway and Electric Co., of New 
Britain, Conn., for its various extensions have been 
placed with the Berlin Iron Bridge Cp. 


New York.—The Secretary of War has approved the 

eneral plans for a suspension bridge over the Hudson 

iver, at New York, submitted 7 the New York and 
New Ji ersey Bridge Company, of New York, in which the 
New York and New Jersey Bridge Company, of New 
Jersey, joined. The Judge Advocate General advised 
him that all the requirements of the law had been met, 
and the Chief of Engineers approved the omg plans 
and recommended their acceptance. The plans ee gm d 
are those of the Union Bridge Company, described by us 
last week, page 358. : at 

Governor Morton has signed the bill providing for a 
drawbridge on the Harlem River in New York City, 
between East 145th street and East 149th street. 


Norwalk, Conn.—The contract for the four-track 
draw-bridge to be built by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at South Norwalk, has been awarded 
to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. The contract price is 
about $150,000. 


(Ottawa, “nt.—The bill to incorporate the Ottawa & 
Aylmer Bridge Co. has been passed by Parliament. The 
bonding power was reduced from ,000 a mile to $20,- 
000, and the amount for the bridge from $500,000 to 

? 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The company is to build 
a new iron bridge at Leidich, Pa., to take the place 
of the present frame structure. It will be 127 ft. long. 
A contract for the iron will shortly be let. 


St. Stephen, N. B.—The Milltown & St. Stephen 
Railway Co. is receiving tenders for building 434 miles 
of railroad and several bridges. 


Sioux City, Ia.—It seems now assured that the sc- 
called Pagific Short Line bridge across the Missouri 
River at Sioux City will be completed during the present 
year. The directors of the Credits Commutation Co., of 
Sioux City, which controls the charter and the property 
of the old bridge company, at a meeting at Sioux City 
last week finally decided to complete the structure as 
early as possible. The substructure of the bridge, which 
was built by Sooysmith & Co., of New York, is about 
completed, and that part of the structure can soon be 
finished. When work on the bridge was suspended in 
May, 1893, about one-half of the metal for the super- 
ssracture had been rolled, and part of it manufactured 
by the Phoenix Bridge Co. The Credits Commutation 
i. which has now undertaken to complete the struc- 
ture, is a reorganization of the Union Loan & Trust Co., 
of Sioux City, whose failure in 1893 involved the Sioux 
City Terminal Railway and the Union Stock Yards Co., 
which was building the bridge across the Missouri 
River. The municipality of Sioux City has recently 
voted a tax to aid in completing the bridge, and the di- 
rectors of the Credits Commutation Co. have authorized 
an assessment of 10 per cent. on $1,000,000 of the stock of 
that company to secure additional funds to complete the 
structure. Mr. J. A. lL. Waddell, of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed Chief Engineer of the bridge. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the — stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Albany & Susquehanna, $3.50 per share, payable 


July 1. 
Boston & Albany, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable June 





Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, $2 per share, payable 


July 1. 
Chicape & Eastern Illinois aera 11 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable July 1. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 184 per cent. on the preferred 
stock and 114 per cent. on the common stock, payable 


July 5. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, quarterly, 
114 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable July 1. 

57 sed York, New Haven & Hartyord, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable July 1. 

Rennselaer & Saratoga, $4 per share, payable July 1. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Canada Southern Bridge Company, annual, Detroit, 
Mich., June 16. 

Northern of New Jersey, annual, Englewood, N. J., 
June 19. : 


Techrical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
hold its annugl meeting at Detroit, Mich., June 25, 26, 


+ 28. 

‘The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its con- 
vention at the Thousand Islands, commencing June 17. 
Applications for rooms for both the M. C. B. and M. M 
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conventions should be made to J. B. Wistar and Char'es 
W. Crossman, both at Thousand Islands, Alexandria 


Bay, N. Y. 
The International Railway Congress will meet at the 
Imperial Institute, London, England. beginning June 








The American Society of Civil Enatneers will hold its 
annual convention at Nantasket Beach. commencing 
June 18. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago ou the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American a of Mechanical Kingineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City. on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railuay Club meets at the Hotel Troauois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
May, September and November, at — m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and Wovembher. 

he Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 


p. Ta. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 t Twenty-third street New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 


at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at >. ™ The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 


Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 

ednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louris meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 ie m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at % 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on the second Tuesday 


only. 
The Montana Societ B 4 Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 


7.30 p. m. 
The Engineers’ Club 4 Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil hos, 9 meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Civil Engine?rs’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library oe Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

‘he Engineers’ Club of Cincinniti meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p. m. ‘Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundry~nen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. B. W. Gardner, Monadnock Block, Chi 
cago, is secretary of the association. 

he Association yf Civil Engineers of Cornell Unt- 
versity meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., frem 
October to May, inclusive, at its association rooms in 
Lincoln Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


_ The biennial convention of this brotherhoed was held 
in Galesburg, Ill., on May 20 and the 13 following days. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing term : 
Grand Master, P Morrissey ; First Vice-Grand 
Master, W. G. Lee, of Kansas City; Trustees, S. C. 
Young, W. L. McClure, O. Canada and O. L. Rolph. Mr. 
Morrissey has heretofore been the Frst Vice-Grand 
Master and succeeds Mr. S. E. Wilkinson. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers: 


The general meeting of this Institute will be held at 
Niagara Falls June 25 to 28. Some of the papers which 
will be presented are as below: 

The Substitution of Electricity for Steam in Railway 
Practice (inaugural address), by the President, Dr. Louis 
Duncan, of Baltimore. 

Some Features of ewan, Current Systems, by 
Chas. P Steinmetz, of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Theory of General Alternating Current Transformer, 
by Chas. P. Steinmetz, of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Existing Commercial Se i = of Electrical Power 
se Niagara Falls, by W. L. R. Emmet, of Schenectady, 


Electric Power in Factories, by Prof. Francis B. 
Crocker, Messrs. Benedikt and Ormsbee, of New York. 

Long-Distance Power Transmission at 10,000 Volts 
(the Pomona plant), by George Herbert Winslow, of 
Pittsburgh. 

On Rating the Performance of Electric Power Plants 
and Transmission of Varying Loads, by Prof. Wm. S 
Aldrich, of Morgantown, W. Va. 

. Work of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 


ing Co. for the Cataract Construction Co., of New York, 
by L. B. Stillwell, of Pittsburgh. 
Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


The club met June 5, President Russell presiding; 18 
M2mbers and 5 visitors present. The Executive Com- 


2 gr 
mittee announcel that arrin ze 1253 hid been made fu 
a meeting of the club on June 19, on which date Mr. H 
A. Wheeler will present a paper on “‘ Vitrified Brick for 
Street ipa Applications for membership were an- 
nounced as follows: Clinton Kimball, Assistant. En- 
gi eer Bell Telephone Co., of Missouri; John J. Lichter, 
Jr., Engineer Union Depot Railroad Co.; H. H. Syk«s, 
Chief Engineer Bell Telephone Co., of Missouri. The 
Executive Committee was requested to extend, on be- 
half of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, an invitation to 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers to hold 
their spring meeting of 1896 in St. Louis. 

Mr. Edward Flad addressed the club on the subject 
of stand-pipes, making special reference to a tower de- 
signed by him and just completed at St. Charles, Mo. 
Its dimensions were 25 ft. in diameter by 70 ft. high; ca- 
pacity, 250,000 gals. It was encased in brickwork 
tied to the tower itself. The stand-pipe was stiffened 
by six circular girders, the object of which was to 
maintain the circular shape of the tower, so as to 
afford maximum strength to resist wind pressure. 
These girders were on the outside of the tank, occupy- 
ing the space of 2 ft. between the tower itself and the 
casing. stairway was also placed in this space. The 
stand-pipe was covered by a roof of iron and slate. Due 
attention had been given to architectural features. The 
cost of the stand-pip2 was: For iron work, $4, 450; brick 
work, $2,807; foundation, $6,77; total, $7,934. Mr. Flad 
also showed a tower design by him for Laredo, Tex. 
He showed stereopticon views of the St. Charles, Laredo, 
and other towers of recent design, as well as a number 
of towers which had failed. Messrs. Johnson, Holman, 
Baier, Bryan, Gayler, Moore and Crosby took part in the 
discussion. 


Western Railway Club. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Western Railway 
Club was held in the Banquet Hall of the Auditorium 
Hotel May 31, President Gibbs in the chair and 130 per- 
sons present. The Secretary and Treasurer presented 
his annual report. The club began the year vith 250 
members and now has 617, and the representation of 
other than the mechanical oerere has very — 
increased. The attendance also has notably increased, 
the average being 125 ateach meeting, running recently 
up to 150. The club has taken the first practical step in 
the inauguration of a radical reform in the interchange 
rules and the new Interchange Association is the direct 
outgrowth of this work. The club began the year with 
a heavy deficit, but now all debts have been cleaned u 
there are funds in hand more that sufficient to pay a 
current accounts. The total receipts during the year 
were $3,555. 

The preamble and resolution adopted by the New York 
Railroad Club, appointing a committee to act with com- 
mittees of other clubs, to devise arrangements for sub- 
scriptions to defray the expenses of entertainment at 
the mechanical conventions, were considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The committee submits the com- 
munication to the club, with the suggestion that the 
club should express the opinion that, being an independ- 
ent organization, it is not within its province to dictate 
to other organizations as to matters of policy which con- 
cern them alone. This expression of opinion from the 
— Committee was formally endorsed by the 
club. : 

A discussion on car heating was then taken up, and is 
reported on another page. 

he following officers were elected for the next year: 

President, G. L. Potter; First Vice-President, D. L. 
Barnes; Second Vice-President, A. M. Waitt; Treasurer, 
J. N. Barr; ember Executive Committee, Peter H. 
Peck. The sew Executive Committee immediately met 
— appointed a secretary as follows: Secretary, Walter D. 

srosman. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Arrangements for the convention to be held at Detroit 
beginning June 25, have been about completed. Specia 
railroad rates have been secured to and from that place 
on the certificate plan; that is, at 1} single fare. The 
Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion and the Central Traffic Association roads have 
joined in the arrangement. Arrangements have been 
made for special cars, or if enough cars are filled for a 
special train from a nag aa by the Lehigh Valley 
from New York over the West Shore and from Boston 
over the Boston & Albany. The New York and Boston 
cars will meet at Ravena near port and the Philadel- 
phia cars will join them at Buffalo. The headquar- 
ters in Detroit will be at the Russell House. 

The programme is about as follows: Tuesday after- 
noon, June 25, a drive through Belle Isle Park. Tues- 
day evening, opening session, Dac wansanrong pers fol- 
towed by reception and refreshments. ednesday 
morning, business session, committee reports and gen- 
eral business, also professional papers and topical discus- 
sions; lunch at the new Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing; afternoon, professional papers and topical discus- 
sions; evening, reception by the citizens of Detroi+ at 
the Detroit Club. Thursday morning, professional 

ap2rs and topical discussions; afternoon, excursion to 
ae St. Clair and St. Clair river, with supper at St. 
Clair Flats. Friday morning, professional papers and 
discussions and business meeting; afternoon, an exami- 
nation of various manufacturing establishments. 

The papers promis:d so far include: The Strength of 
Iron as Affected by Tensile Stress While Hot, Professor 
Wood; The Effect of Length of Specimen on Percentage 
of Ductility, Prof. R.C. Carpenter ; Efficiency of Boilers, 
F. W. Dean; Driving and Pulling Wire Nails, Professor 
Carpenter; New Forms of Friction Brakes. Professor 
Goss ; A Horse Power Planimeter, E. T. Willis ; A Coal 
Calorimeter, Professor Carpenter ; Distribution of Mois- 
ture in Steam When or apc Fe a Horizontal Pipe, Pro- 
fessor Jacobus; Analysis of Tremont Turbine, Professor 
Wood; Rustless Coating for Iron and Steel, Matthew P. 
Wood; A Piece-Rate System, F. W. Taylor; Down 
Draft Furnace for Steam Boilers, W. H. Bryan; A New 
Shaft Governor, E. T. Armstrong; A Method of Propor- 
tioning the Cylinders of Compound Engines, E. C. 
Knapp; Expansion Bearings for Bridges, George S. Mor- 
ison; Experime ital Engine ‘Tests. Cornell University, 
Professor Carpenter; Tests of Electric Light ani Rail- 
road Station, Prof. D. C. Jackson ; Pipe Covering Tests, 
George M. Brill, etc. 

American Railway Mast:r Mechanics’ Assodciaticn. 

The following is the programme of business of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention : 

President Garstang will call the convention to order 
at9a.m., Monday, June17. The discussion of questions 
proposed by members is a special order from 12 o’clock to 
1 p. m. of each day. Reports and committees are as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1. Exhaust Nozzles and Steam Passages—con- 
tinued.—Robert Quayle, William Forsyth, James Mc- 
Naughton, W. 8S. Morris, D. L. Barnes. 

No. 2. Locomotive Fire Kindlers—continued.—John 
rei J. O. Pattee, Geo. D, Brook, W. T. Reed, John 

. Hill, 





No. 8. Shop Tests of Locomotives.—William Forsyth 
S As Vogt, George Gibbs, D. L. Barnes, W. H. Mar- 
shall. 

No. 4. Gauges for Sheet Metal, Tubes and Wire (Com- 
mittee to confer with manufacturers and others, and to 
submit a practical system for adoption by the associc- 
eae R. Henderson, T. W. Gentry, C. F. Thomas, 
A. W. Gibbs, Alex. Gordon. 

No. 5. Utilization of Railroad Sc-ap Material (Report 
on best method of handling the same).—IT. J. Small, H. 
Monkhouse, Henry Schlacks, Geo. W. Smith, H. P. 
Robinson. 

No. 6. Causes of Bulging of Firebox Sheets.—P. 
Leeds, John Hickey, John Ellis, A. E. Manchester, ¢ . 
H. Baker. 

No. 7. Best Material for Boiler Tubes and Specifica- 
tions for Same.—T. A. Lawes, W. L. Gilmore, R. B. 
Redding, P. H. Peck, M. N. Forney. 

No. 8. Piston and Piston-Rod Fastenings (with special 
reference to pistons of large diameter and light weight). 
—R. H. Soule, W. H. Thomas, William Swanston, J. D 
Barnett, C. Graham, Jr. 

No. 9. Riveted Joints (to submit a set of ype oe rng 
for riveted joints, representin g most ‘2 practice). 
—A. E. Mitchell, S. Higgins, Geo. W. West, H. D. 
Gordon, L. R. Pomeroy. 

No. 10. Wear of Driving Wheel Tires - affected by 
weight upon same).—W.H. Lewis, J. N. Barr, E. M. 
Herr, J. H. McConnell, Geo. F. Wilson. 

No. 11. Transmission of Power (report on relative 
merits of pneumatic and electric transmission of power 
in railway a ig B. Purves, Jr., John Medway, F. 
M..Twombly, C. E. Fuller, J. T. Gordon. 

No. 12. Standard Size of Pamphlets, ete.—G. W. 
Rhodes, E. M. Herr, Allen Cooke. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 


A regular meeting of the club, the last before the sum 
mer recess, will be held on Saturday June 15, at8o’clock 
B m. A description of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 

torage Plants will be read by William D. Beatty. 

At the meeting on June 1, President George S. W eb- 
ster in the chair, 41 members and visitors were present. 

The special committee a to co-operate with 
the Committee on Standard Gages of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, reported the communi- 
cation sent to the latter as the result of their labors. The 
committee favored the adoption of the proposed decimal 

age in which all small measurements are expressed in 
thousandths of an inch, but feared that an international 
system which should unify the two standards now in 
use—the inch and the meter—would not be practicable 
at present. It recommended that the work of the Ameri- 
can Society’s committee be continued to ascertain if in- 
ternational unity of method in measurements is possi- 
ble. The committee also suggested that the use of the 
word ‘“‘mil’’ be encouraged forjexpressing the thousandth 
part of an inch. 

Mr. George H. Paine presented an interesting paper on 
manual interlocking for railroad switches and signals, 
illustrated by large charts. Mr. Paine gave a lucid de- 
scription of the usual forms of es, with explana- 
tions of the best practice. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Leffman and Rondinella. 

Mr. Emile Geyelin, visitor, gave a description of what 
he believed to be the first pair of turbines working on 
the same horizontal axis. These turbines were made by 
him in the year 1854 for a cotton mill at Palitas, Mexico. 
The problem was to build a 140-H. P. turbine under 160 
ft. fall of water. After making the necessary calcula- 
tions, the agreement was made to construct a pair of 
horizontal axis turbines, connecting them to a counter- 
shaft by means of spur wheels, to attain a speed of 185 
revolutions per minute, the contract price being $2,300, 
or less than one-tenth of what the proprietor expected to 
spend in England for an overshot wheel. These turbines 
were 11 in. in diameter, and made 1,850 revolutions per 
minute. Their action was highly satisfactcry, and sey- 
eral similar orders were afterwards filled. 

The subject of the vacuum column and other details of 
turbines were discussed by Messrs. Troutwine, Birkin- 
bine, Falkenau and others. 


PERSONAL. 











—Hon. William J. Coombs, member of the last U. §. 
Congress from Brooklyn, has been appointed Govern- 
ment director of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


—Mr. F. B. Semple has been sopetntes City Passenger 

Agent of the Denver & Rio Grande at Denver. Mr. Sem- 

a= was lately General Passenger Agent of the Union 
acific, Denver & Gulf. | 


—Mr. W. P. Siddons, Superintendent of the Car De- 
partment of the International & Great Northern, has re- 
signed. Mr. F. Huffsmith, Master Mechanic, has been 
appointed to take charge of the car department. 


—Capt J.S. Tebbits, Immigration Agent forthe Denver 
& Rio Grande for many years, and one of the oldest pas 
senger agents in time of service in the United States, nas 
retired from service on ‘account of age and ill-health. 


—Mr. W. E. Williams, who has been in the office of tle 
General Manager of the International & Great Northern, 
Mr. T. M. Campbell, has been appointed Purchasing 
Agent of the railroad, with headquarters at Palestine. 


—Mr. George H. Houghton, of the Passenger De- 
2a t nent of the New York & New England Railroa4, 
as been appointed General Passenger & Ticket Agent 

of the Bangor & Aroostook in Maine. This will relieve 
General Manager Cram. 


—Mr. Foster Crowell, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Consulting 
Engineer, has been retained by the Board of I ark Com- 
missioners of New York City to make an examination 
and report ae the Harlem River Driveway, generally 
known as “The Speedway.” 


—Mr. Fred E. Sommers, of Danville, I1., Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road, was instantly killed at Chicago Heights, on June 
7. He fell from the rear end of a caboose as a train 
was backing, and three cars passed over him. 


—Mr. Ralph Swinburn, who died at Charleston, W. 
Va., on June 7, at the age of 90, is —— of as a contem- 
porary of George Stephenson, the father of the locomo- 
tive. Mr. Swinburn served under Stephenson on the 
coeenens & Manchester, and came to this country a' o.it 
1850. 





—Mr. John D. Fay died at his residence in Rochester 
N. Y., June 6, aged 80 years. Mr. Fay was Resident anc 
Division Engineer and Canal Comissioner in New Yo.k 
tor a number of years and was nominated for State Er- 
gineer of Canals. In 1849 Mr. Fay was placed at the 
head of a party which was sent to make a survey of the 
Nicaragua Canal. 


—Mr. F. €. — who has been General Agent of 
the Louisville & Nashvilleat New Orleans since 1890, has 
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been appointed General Freight Agent of the lines south 
of Montgomery, with headquarters at the latter city. 
This office has been vacant for a number of months since 
the death of Mr. Iheodore Welsh, and Mr, Shepard was 
in the direct line of promotion to the position. 


—Mr. C. B. Hibbard, General Passenger Agent of the 
St. Paul. Minneapolis & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, has 
resigned that office to accept the ie ose of the North- 
ern Adirondack road in New York. Mr. Hibbard has also 
resigned his position as General Passenger Agent of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. Mr. Hibbard became 
Passenger Agent of the ‘‘Soo Line,” July 1, 1890. 


—Mr. G. P. Eaton, Assistant General Land Agent of 
the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, Wash., has resigned, to 
take effect July 1. He resigned just after General Land 
Agent Schultz’s death, but has remained at the request 
of the officials until the investigation into Schultz’s 
affairs was finished. 'The latter is shown to have been a 
defaulter to the amount of several hundred thousand 


dollars. 


—Mr. R. C. Barnard, for a number of years assistant 
to Mr. M. B. Cushing, Engineer of Maintenance of Way 
of the Pittsburgh Division of the Panhandle at Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to be Assistant Engineer on 
the Chicago Division, with office at Logansport, Ind. 
Mr. Barnard is a younger brother of Mr. J. A. Barnard, 
now General Manager of the Peoria & Eastern Division 
of the Big Four. 


—Mr. Johns Hopkins Vice-President of the Hunting- 
ton & Broad Top Railroad, in Pennsylvania, and a cousin 
of the philanthropist of that name, died at Philadelphia 
last week, aged about 37 years. Mr. Hopkins had recently 
become president of the Hestonville, Moncure & Fair- 
mount Passenger Railway Co., an important Philadel- 
phia electric street railroad, and he was a director in 
many financial and banking institutions in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 


—Mr. J. Seaver Page, of New York, has been 5 ee 
a trustee of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge Railroad 
by Mayor Strong, of New York. He succeeds Mr. EV. 
Skinner, who has held that office for some years. Mr. 
Skinner is General Eastern Agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, with headquarters at New York City. Mr. 
Page, his successor, was for many years Secretary of the 
Union League Club, of New York, and has been promi- 
nent in political affairs. He is connected_with the F. 
W. Devoe andC. T. Reynolds Co., of New York City, the 
large paint and varnish manufacturers. 


—Mr. F. P. Papy has been appointed General Freight 
Agent of the railroads forming the Plant System, and 
will have charge of the freight department of those lines, 
succeeding Mr. C. D. Owens, who recently resigned as 
as Freight Traffic Manager, having held that office 
since 1884. Mr. Papy was formerly Division Freight 
Agent of the Plant System at Savannah, being appointed 
to that office in July, 1892. He has been connected with 
the freight department of the Savannah, Florida & West- 
ern since 1887, and at various times has been Assistant 
Traffic Manager and General Freight Agent of that rail- 
road, which is the most important of the lines operated 
by the Plant System. 


—Mr. Samuel M. Felton, formerly First Vice-President 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad. Com- 
any, and at present Receiver of the Cincinnati, New 
Yrleans & Texas Pacific, and Vice-President of the 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company, is under- 
stood to have been offered the Presidency of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western road, whose financial 
condition has been engaging a good deal of attention re- 
cently. Mr. Simon Borg, the present President, is a 
banker and in poor health, and is not able to give much 
attention to the company’s affairs. He has expressed 
himself as ready to resign as soon as a successor is agreed 
upon. It is desired to elect to the office a practical rail- 


road man. 


—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has abolished the 
of ce of Superintendent of the Western Division, which 
was held by Mr. T. H. Sears, and the jurisdiction of that 
office has been transferred to Mr. Charles Dyer, General 
Superintendent of the Western Grand Division. Mr. 
Sears will continue in the service of the company, being 
transferred to St. Louis as Manager of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Colorado, a branch of the Atchison ex- 
tending from St. Louis to Union, Mo., about 60 miles. 
This appointment, however, is only temporary during 
the absence of Mr. E. O. Faulkner, who has been de- 
tailed on special service. It is understood that Mr. Sears 
will be assigned to duties at St. Louis, but it is not yet 
announced what his new position will be. 


—Captain R. L_ Cobb, Chief Engineer of the Ohio South- 
ern Railroad and of the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, 
died at Clarksville, Tenn., on June 3, aged about 54 years. 
Captain Cobb went to the Ohio Southern Railroad asChief 
Engineer a few years ago to take charge of the construc- 
tion of that line from Springfield to Lima, O., and he has 
had charge of various other branches and new construc- 
tion work for the company in the last few years. In 1893 
he became also Chief Engineer of the Cleveland, Akron 
& Columbus, which is operated by practically the same 
management as that of the Ohio Southern. Before ac- 
cepting these positions Captain Cobb was with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad fora number of years as en- 
gineer in charge of construction work, and while with 
that company he built many important branches in Ken- 
tucky. 

—Mr. G. W. Vaughn, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railroad, 
has resigned both those offices. Mr. Vaughn went to 
the railroad as Chief Engineer in 1891, when it was being 
surveyed and has continued in charge of the surveys on 
the construction of the line since that time. He was ap- 
pointed Manager when the first section of the line was 
opened for traffic and has had charge of the operation of 
the road in addition to his duties as Chief Engineer in 
charge of construction, until the road was completed to 
its terminus at Phoenix, Ariz. This point was reached 
a few months ago, and the construction being now 
entirely completed and the Lange aren in regular operation 
Mr. Vaughn has retired from theservice of the company. 
Mr. R. E. Wells, formerly of Topeka, who has been in 
the office of the President for some time, has been ap 
pointed Assistant to the President and will have direct 
supervision of the operating department. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.--The office of General 
Superintendent Charles Dyer, of the Western Grand Di- 
vision, has been removed Irom Colorado Springs to 
Pueblo. T. P. Sears, Superintendent of the Western Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Pueblo, goes to St. Louis 
as manager of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado. 
Mr. Seers succeeds E. O Faulkner, formerly private sec- 
retary to the late Allen Manvel. The Western division 
of the road will be operated as heretofore, from Pueblo, 





but will be under the immediate direction of General 
Superintendent Dyer, in addition to his other duties. 


Baltimore & Potomac.—The annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the railroad was held at the Northern Cen- 
tral offices, Baltimore, last week, and the following offi- 
cers and directors were re-elected: B. F. Newcomer, 
President; Frank Thomson, William J. Sewell, Vice- 
Presidents; Robert W. Smith, Treasurer; James P. Kerr. 
Secretary and Auditor: Directors, Frank Thomson an 
R. D. Barclay, of Philadelphia; Col. John Cassels, of 
Washington; Samuel Cox, Jr., of Charles County, Md.; 
Robert C. Hall, Michael Jenkins and John B. Ramsay, 
of Baltimore. 


Belton & Northwestiern.—The directors of the railroad 
completed the organization of the company at Belton, 
Tex., last week, by electing the following officers : George 
C. Pendleton, President; J. Z. Miller, Sr., H. C. Denny 
and B. A. Ludlow, Vice-Presidents; Henry Austin, Secre- 
tary; J. Z. Miller. Jr., Treasurer; G. W. Tyler, General 
Attorney; N. K. Smith, General Manager. 


Canada Southern.—The com pany held its annual meet- 
ing at St. Thomas, Ont., June 5. The following directors 
were elected: Cornelius Vanderbilt, William K. Van- 
derbilt, James Tillinghast, C. M. Depew, Charles F. 
Cox, Samuel F. Barger, Joseph E. Brown, Edward A. 
Wicks, and Nicol Kingsmill. Meetings of connecting 
railroads in Canada and the Niagara River & Grand 
Island Bridge companies were also held and the old di- 
rectors re-elected. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—At the annual meeting 
of stockholders, held at Chicago, last week,the follow- 
ing directors were elected: H. H. Porter, M. J. Carpen- 
ter, O. S. Lyford, C. W. Hillard, Chicago; A. R. Flower, 
Henry Seibert, R. M. Hoe, New York; H.H. Stevens, 
George H. Ball, Boston, Mass., and J. G. English, Dan- 
ville, Ill. The directors elected: H. H. Porter, Chair- 
man of the Board; M. J. Carpenter, President; O. 8. 
Lyford, Vice-President; C. W. Hillard, Second Vice-Pres- 
ident and Treasurer; H. A. Rubidge, Secretary; H. J. 
Messing, Assistant Secretary; A. R. Flower, Assistant 
Tseasurer, New York. An executive committee was 
elected as follows: H. H. Porter, M. J. Carpenter, O. S. 
Lyford, C. W. Hillard and Henry Seibert. 


Chicago & Northwestern —The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held in Chicago, June 6. C. H. Mc- 
Cormick was elected for one year to fill the unexpired 
terin of Percy R. Pyne, deceased. Officers were elected 
as follows: Chairman of the Board, Albert Keep ; Presi- 
dent Marvin Hughitt; Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, M. L. Sykes; Assistant Secretaries and Trea- 
surers, S. O. Howe and J. B. Bedfield; Executive Com- 
mittee, Albert Keep, Marvin Hughitt, C. M. Depew, H. 
McK. Twombly, S. F. Barger, David P. Kimball, W. 
K. Vanderbilt and James C. Fargo. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The annual meeting 
of the company was held in Chicago on June 5. Of the 
461,560 shares, 305,947 were represented. The following 
named Directors, whose terms of office expired at this 
meeting, were re-elected: Hon. R. P. Flower, Benjamin 
Brewster, and Henry M. Flagler, of New York, and 
Hon. George W. Wright, of Des Monies, Ia. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are as follows: R..R. Cable, 
President; Benjamin Brewster, First Vice-President; 
W. G. ing 5 Second Vice-President; W. H. Truesdale, 
Third Vice-President. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—John Roach has been 
appointed Roadmaster of the road, with office at Colum- 
bus, vice J. F. Donelon, deceased. 


Davenport, Clinton & Eastern.—The officers of this 
new company in Iowa are given below: L. N. Doms, 
President; G. H. Taylor, Vice-President;C. J. Moss, 
Treasurer, and D. Allen, Secretary. The general office 
is at Davenport, Ia., and the fiscal office is in the Goff 
Building. Chicago. 

Duluth & Iron Range.—The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting at Duluth, Minn., June 
10: President, J. L. Greatsinger, Duluth; Vice-Presi- 
dents, C. W. Hilliard, New York, and Joseph Sellwood, 
Duluth ; Secretary and Treasurer, C. W. Hilliard, New 
York; Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, A. 
J. Patterson, New York; Chairman Executive Board, 
H. H. Porter, Chicago; Directors, Charlemange Tower, 
Jr., Pittsburgh ; P. H. Kelly, St. Paul; M. J. Carpenter 
and €. P. Coffin, Chicago. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic —At the annual elec- 
tion of the company last week Directors were elected as 
follows: Gen. Samuel Thomas, Calvin S. Brice, John W. 
Sterling, Walter Watson, Thomas W. Pearsall and 
George H. Church, of New York; Lord Mount Stephen, 
of London; Sir Donald A. Smith, Sir William C. Van 
Horne and Thomas G. Shaughnessy, of Montreal, and W. 
F. Fitch, of Marquette, Mich. 


International & Great Northern.—At a meeting of 
the Directors held in Palestine, Tex., June 1, the follow- 
ing officers of that road were elected: George Gould, 
President; S. H. H. Clark: and H. B. Kane, Vice-Presi- 
dents; A. R. Howard, Secretary and Treasurer, and H. 
B. Henson, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 

EK. E. Calvin, the newly appointed General Superin- 
tendent has assumed his duties. 


Klickitat Valley.—The maar rators of this company, 
organized at Goldendale, Wash., are: N. B. Brooks, C. 
W. Smith, G. H. Baker, J. Nesbit, Jacob Richardson, 
J. B. Current, Peter Ahola, A. R. Graham and A. M. 
Balfour, of Goldendale, Klickitat County, Wash. 


Mason City & Fort Dodge.—At the annual meeting of 
the company, held at Fort Dodge, Ia., on May 25, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: M. C. 
Healion, President, St. Paul, Minn.; Hamilton Browne, 
Vice-President, Boone, Ia.; S. T. Meservey, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Fort Dodge, Ia., and C. C. Burdick, As- 
sistant Treasurer, Fort Dodge. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—The an- 
nual election of directors and officers of the company 
was held in Minneapolis last week. Three new directors, 
W. B. Dean, of St. Paul; F. H. Peavey, of Minneapolis, 
and T. G. Shaughnessy, of Montreal, were elected. The 
old Board of Directors were re-elected. They are: John 8. 
Pillsbury, C. H. Pettit, R. B. Langdon, John Martin, W. 
D. Washburn, Thomas Lowry, all of Minneapolis, and 
W. C. Van Horne, of the Canadian Pacific: he old of- 
ficers were also re-elected, as follows: Thomas Lowry, 
President; Capt. John Martin, Vice-President; Charles 
F. Clement, Secretary and Treasurer; Charles W. Gard- 
ner, Auditor, and F. D. Underwood, General Manager. 

T. A. Switz has been appointed Assistart to the Gen- 
eral Manager in addition to his duties as Purchasing 
Agent, his office being at Minneapolis. 


Mobile & Ohio.—The following appointments, designed 
especially to benefit the immigration to points along the 





line, have been announced: W. H. Harrison, Jr., District 
Passenger Agent, headeuarters in Des Moines, Ia.; W. 








J. McLean, District Passenger Agent, headquarters in 
Chicago; M. H. Bohreer, District Passenger Agent, head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—M. B. Mann having 
resigned the office of Master of Transportation, that 
position has been abolished and the office of Trainmaster 
—- W.C. Sutherland has been appointed to that 
office. 


Santa Fe, Prescott & Phanix.—F. M. Murphy, Presi- 
dent and General Manager, will hereafter, in addition to 
his duties as President, also perform those heretofore 
devolving upon G. iglohebes ap Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, who recently resigned. Mr. R. E. Wells 
has been appointed Assistant to the President, with 
headquarters at Prescott, Ariz. T. 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—General Passenger 
Agent Winchell annouces the abolition of the office of 
General Baggage Agent. Hereafter the general passen- 
ger department will receive all reports pertaining to the 
baggage department. 


Wagner Palace Car Co.—H. W. Allen, of Chicago, has 
been appointed Assistant District Agent, with head- 
quartzrs at Denison, Tex., vice A. LaCroix, resigned. 


Winona & Southwestern.—The following officers were 
elected at Winona, Minn., last week : President, H. W. 
Lamberton; Vice-President, V. Simpson; Treasurer, M. 
G. Norton; Secretary, Thomas Simpson; Executive Com- 
mittee, to serve with the officers, Earl S. Youmans, 
Charles Horton and W. H. Laird. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Bangor & Aroostook.—The survey of the Ashland 
branch has commenced, under the direction of W. Z. 
Earle, Assistant Engineer of the road. There will be 
two parties, the one on tiie southern end in charge of R. 
E. Cushing, and the northern party under C. LeB. Miles, 
who had charge of the Fort Fairfield branch last season. 
The southern party will survey from Oakfield to St. 
Croix lakes, 20 miles. The northern party will begin at 
these lakes and work northward to Ashland. This 
branch has been located previously, and the present sur- 
vey is only a revision. 


Belton & Northeastern.—The organization of this 
new company has been completed at Belton, Tex., as 
stated in this column last week, and George C. Pendle- 
ton has been elected President, and N. K. Smith General 
Manager. The directors a gare to begin the prelimir- 
ary survey of the railro at once and expect to 
have the Chief Engineer selected within a few days. 
The line is to extend from Belton, a point on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Sante Fe, east of Temple, northeast to a 
connection with the St. Louis Southwestern at McGregor, 
near the town of Waco. The Gulf, Colorado & Sante 
Fe also reaches McGregor, this line extending south to 
eae: which, as stated before, is a short distance east 
of Belton. 


Bristol, Elizabethtown & North Carolina.—The 
sale of this road last week to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
is said to insure its early completion south to Ashville, 
N.C. It is now in operation between Bristol and Eliza- 
bethtown, Tenn., and is to be extended to Asheville from 
the latter place. 


British Columbia Southern.—It is stated that the 
Canadian Pacific has withdrawn its objection to the 
building of a road through Crow’s Nest Pass by this 
company, and that one of the directors of the latter com- 
pany is now in New York negotiating with a syndicate 
to build the road. The B itish Columbia Southern Rail- 
road has already been voted the Dominion subsidy of 
$3,200 a mile for thirty-two miles, and it is probable that 
the road will get a subsidy for the entire length. 


Buffalo & St. Mary’s.—A charter was granted to 
this company last week to construct a line from a point 
on the St. Mary’s & Southwestern Road _ at St. Mary’s, 
Elk County, to Ketner, on the New York, Lake Erie & . 
Western Railroad and to Clermont, on the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania Road. The length of the 
line will be 30 miles, and the capital stock is $300,000. 
The directors are Andrew Kaul, B. Frank Hall, B. E. 
Mittendorf, John H. Kaul, G. C. Simons and J. M. 
— of St. Mary’s, and J. K. P. Hall, of Ridgeway, 

a. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—It is stated that 
this company will build a short branch to the manufac- 
turing village of Hanover, in Jo Daviess County, one of 
the northern counties of Illinois. The line, if built, will 
be a few miles long, extending. from Hanover, south of 
Galena, on the C., B. & N., near the Mississippi River, 
east to the village. General Superintendent Hastings 
and other officers of the company recently visited Han- 
over in connection with this project, but it is not stated 
that they arrived at any decision in regard to building 
the branch. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
President Ingalls states that the Big Four trains will 
probably be running into Louisville, Ky., over the track 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern by July 1. He 
hns agreed with President Bacon, of the latterjecompany, 
upon the terms of a contract by which the Big Four 
trains will use the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
tracks from North Vernon to Jeffersonville, a distance of 
57 miles, but the details of this agreement have not 
been published, except that the Big Four company agrees 
not to do any local business between the two points. The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis will now 
abandon the proposed parallel to extend. its line into 
Louisville for which surveys had been made. It has 
ample terminal facilities in Louisville acquired during 
the past year and also controls the bridge over the Ohio 
River from Jeffersonville to Louisville. 


Colorado, Wyoming & Great Northern.—The com- 
pany is recording in Colorado a mortgage for $6,000,000 
given to the Security Loan & Trust Co., of Philadelphia, 
of which Theodore Frothingham is President. The com- 
pany proposes to construct a railroad between Grand 

unction, Col., and Green River, Wyo. Work on the 
line north of Grand Junction, Col., was begun some 
weeks ago. W. T. Carpenter is President. 


Farmington, Waterville & Wiscasset.—This project 
for a local railroad out of Waterville, Me., will probably 
be abandoned as the result of a vote in the latter city last 
week on the question of issuing township bonds to the 
amount of $50,000 in aid of the. project. This was the 
second time that this proposition had been voted upon 
by the city, and both times it was defeated by consider- 
able majorities. The steers A was organized by I. C. 
Libbey and W. F. M. Fogg, of Waterville, to build a rail- 





road from the latter town to connect with the Wiscasset 
& Quebec Railroad now building, and thence to Farming- 
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ton, a distance altogether of about 30miles. There is said 
to be little prospect of the road being built now that 
the — have failed to secure the local subsidies 
expected. 


Gulf & Interstate.—The tracklaying on this Texas 
Railroad was begun at Beaumont, Tex., near the Sabine 
River, on May 31. This is part of the line being built 
through the Bolivar Peninsula from a point opposite 
Galveston, Tex. The length of this line is altogether 
about 60 miles and it has been graded for the entire dis- 
tance, with the exception of something less than five 
miles of line. The rails and track material so far de- 
livered at Beaumont will be only sufficient to lay a few 
miles of track. It is stated that additional material has 
been shipped. The work was begun at this time to meet 
the terms of an agreement made by the town of Beau- 
mont, when $35,000 was subscribed in aid of the Sos gee 
By ee contract 30 miles of railroad is to be finished by 

ug. 1. 


Wiocking Valley & Lake Enie.—The stockholders 
of the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Lake Erie Railroad 
Company have formally transferred the property of the 
company, the road now in process of construction, to the 
Hocking Valley & Lake Erie Railway Co. The price 
paid is given as $100,000. The project is for a line along 
the Hocking Canal from Columbus to Athens, O. 


Indianapohs, Anderson & Marion. — President, 


Noah J. Clodfelter, of Marion, Ind., states in a news 
pover interview that the company has sold an issue of 
ts bonds and secured funds to carry on construction 
work during this season. He also states that a contract 
h*s been inade with th: New York Standard Construction 
Co,, to build a line from Marion south to Anderson, a dis- 
tance of over 100 miles, by October next. This line would 
rallel the existing road of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
thicago & St.. Louis, which is very direct between the 
two towns. It seems hardly probable that a second line 
will be built in these times. 


Kansas City, Pittsburg «& Gulf.—The surveys for 
the extension of this railroad south of Siloam Springs, 
Ark., are now being made to and beyond the Arkansas 
River. The crossing of the river has been decided upon 
and an engineering party has just been organized to con- 
tinue the surveys south of the river to connect with the 
section of railroad in operation north of Texarkana. 
Mr. Richard Gentry, the General Manager of the Rail- 
road, has been at Fort Smith, Ark., recently arranging 
to build a branch of the line into that city. The main 
line south of Siloam Springs which has been located 
sere about 15 miles east of Fort Smith. The latter city 

esires to secure a connection with the railroad, but Mr, 
Gentry says that it will be impracticable to locate the 
main line through that town on account of the heavy 
grades and the increased cost of construction. He has 
agreed to build a branch from a point near the Arkansas 
River at a town called Redlands, into Fort Smith, if the 
town donates to the company sufficient ground for sta- 
tion and yard room in the town limits. This branch 
would be about 15 miles long. 


Mineola & Pittsburgh.—This company has been or- 
ganized at Mineola, Wood County, Texas, with a capital 
stock of $100.000. The following officers have been 
elected: B. F. Reed, President; W. B. Teagarden, Secre- 
tary; I. G. Bromberg, Treasurer. About $41,000 of the 
stock has been subscribed. The road is to extend to 
Pittsburgh, in Northeast Texas, near Texarkana. The 
distance is about 40 miles. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The route for the cut- 
off branch to Holden, Mo., is understood to have been 
finally settled upon and some contracts for the grading 
have already been given out. Donald Jeffries, who has 
_ completed the Southwestern Terminal branch in 

he Indian Territory, has a contract for part of the work 
on the line in Missouri. This line is called the St. Louis 
& Kansas City Cut-off and is being built to give the com- 

ahy @ more direct line between Kansas City and St. 

ouis, The Holden branch begins at Paola, Kan., south 
of Kansas City, and terminates at Holden, leaving a gap 
of about 36 miles between that point and the main line 
neir Sedalia. The line now being put under contract 
completes this gap, joining the main line at Green 
Ridge, a station just south of Sedalia. Beyond Sedalia 
connection will be made with the Missouri, Kansa & 
Eastern at New Franklin. 


Moundsville. Wheeling & Benwood.—A charter 
was issued in West Virginia last week to this company, 
organized to build a railroad from Wheeling to 
Moundsville, W. Va., along the Ohio River. The prin- 
cipal office will be at Moundsville, and the incorpo- 
rators are J. W. W. Burchinal, M. F. Cox and A. D. 
Pierce, of Moundsville; P. B. Dobbins, of Wheeling, and 
B. F. Peabody, of Glendale, W. Va. 


Nantucket Central.—An act incorporating this rail- 
road company to operate the railroads belonging to the 
Nantucket Railroad Company was passed at the recent 
session of the Massachusetts Legislature. The capital 
stock is $50,000, and the incorporators are B. B. Johnson, 
H.S. Milton, N. Warren, D. L. Weeks, M. M. Johnson, 
be en Parker, G. R. Taber, James Stevens and B. W. 

xilbert. 


Ohio River.—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Ohio River Railroad, from Wheeling to Huntington, 
W. Va., it was decided to fill in all trestles as rapidly as 
possible, and to substitute steel for wood in all the long 
trestles which cannot be filled in, and to begin at once on 
the policy of doing a all wooden bridges, re- 
placing them with steel. Within the past year about five 
miles of trestling have been filled in, and the work is pro- 
—, and the recent order is to increase the rapidity 
with which the work is to be done. 


Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—There are now 
1,800 men at work on the railroad west of Long Lake, 
Ont., between that point and Parry Sound. Over 1,000 
men are employed on the first and second sections west 
of the present terminus. Six hundred are on the section 
at Parry Sound, which, when built, will open the Par 
Sound Colonization, the western section of this road, 
ee from the Grand Trunk to the Georgian Bay. 
Two hundred more men are engaged ballasting above 
Long Lake. 


Pennsylvania.—Last_ week the construction of the 
new branch to the New Jersey coast at Beach Haven was 
begun. The road will start at Hancver Station, on the 
line of the Philadelphia & Long Island Branch Railroad, 
and cross through the pine woods, a distance of 21 miles, 
to Manahawkin, or the shore. It will be operated Ly the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and will shorten the time to 
Beach Haven and other resorts on Long Beach fully a 
half hour from Philadelphia. This travel has been here- 
tofore going over the Tuckerton Railroad. 


Pennsylvania Midland.—Work was resumed on June 
7 on the road from Bedford to McKee’sGap, Pa. Nothing 
has been done toward the completion of this branch since 


January last. The completion of the road is now under 
the direction of Theodore Gerrish, of Lewiston, Me., a 
director and leading stockholder. New contracts are 
being made. Five miles of track has been laid and the 
material for the entire }ranch is now on the ground. 
Three new engines have been ordered and are a ex- 
pene An engineering party, in charge of U. S. Heck, 

as surveyed from Cessna to Osterburg, Pa. The com- 
pletion of the branch from Osterburg into the hitherto 
undeveloped coal fields of Somerset es at Ashtola, 
will be hurried forward. Hon. George B. Orlady, of 
Huntingdon, Pa., is President. 


Philadelp ia, Wilmington & Baltimor-.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad will build an extension of the 
Claymont branch of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore road, from its present terminus to Naaman’s 
Creek, near Dover, Del., a distance of one mile. This 
branch, which is used for freight purposes only, is a 
portion of the South Chester Railroad. The work upon 
this extension will be mainly trestling, and the contract 
has been awarded to Armstrong & Printzinhoff. 


Pittsburgh, Monongahela & Wheeling.—The final 
su&rveys are now being made for this railroad under the 
direction of Mr. A. D. Neeld, Chief Engineer. The com- 

any was organized during the year by W. G. Dacey, of 
New York City, and others interested in coal lands in 
the Monongahela region of Pennsylvania, to build a rail- 
road from the town of Monongahela through these coal 
lands to Wheeling, W. Va. The distance will be about 
55 miles. The coal lands referred to are situated in 
Washington and Green counties, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, most of the mines being owned by the Monon- 
gahela Coal Co., the controlling interest of which is 
nearly identical with that controlling the new railroad 
company. It is said that the company controls about 
40,000 acres of coal lands in this region, and besides the 
coal properties there are extensive timber and agricul- 
taser resources which will be developed. The President 
is W. G. Dacey, of 40 Wall street, New York. C. C. 
Dodge, of New York, and George Hi. Anderson, of the 
Chumber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, are Vice-Presi- 
dents, and J. H. McCreary, formerly counsel for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, will be counsel for 
the new company. 


Plateau Valley.—This company has been incorpor- 
ated in Colorado with a capital of $250,000 by Fine P. 
Ernest, George W. Vallery and F.S. Rockwell, of Den- 
ver; P. S. Stephens, Montrose; Anson Adams, Jr., of 
Grand Junction, Col. The company has surveys already 
made of a er, line from a point on the Rio Grande 
Junction Railroad, 20 miles from Grand Junction, up 
Plateau Creek to Buzzard Creek, a distance of 20 miles; 
thence over a divide to Rock Creek and the Roaring 
Fork. The conpany has obtained possession of some 
20,000 acres of ranch lands, which are to be colonized im- 
mediately, while funds will be sought to construct the 
railroad into that country. : 


Quincy Quarry.—An act has been passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to authorize the Quincy 
Quarry Co. to construct a railroad in the city of Quincy, 
Mass., to transport granite from the quarries. 


Racquette River.—The New York State Railroad 
Commissioners have fixed June 26 as the date upon 
which to hear arguments on the petition of this com- 
pany for a certificate from the Commissioners to author- 
ize the construction of the line. It is not expected that 
any opposition will be made to the granting of the nec- 
essary authority to build the railroad. It is projected 
by C. A. Arnold, of Albany, and others, and it is to be 
built from Tupper Lake, the southern terminus of the 
Northern Adirondack Railroad, and near the crossing of 
that line by the Adirondack & St. Lawrence Division of 
the New York Central Railroad, easterly along the 
Racquette River to the town of Axton, which is just 
south of Middle Saranac Lake. The length of the line 
will be about 10 miles. 


Raleigh & Western.—Arrangements are understood 
to be now under way to complete this railroad from 
its present terminus to Asheboro, the county seat of 
Randolph County, N.C. The road iscontrolled by Phila- 
delphia interests, the portion now built, about 30 miles, 
having been opened in 1893. It extends from Colon, a 
station on the Raleigh & Augusta Division of the Sea- 
board Air Line, west of Millane, leaving about 20 miles 
of road still to be constructed to reach Asheboro. 


Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakes.—The tracklay- 
ing on this narrow gage railroad-in Western Maine, 
which is to reach the well-known Rangeley Lakes, was 
begun last week. The line is an extension of the Port- 
land & Rumford Falls, north of Rumford Falls, the 
present terminus of that railroad, on the Androscoggin 
River. It has been graded as far as Houghtons, 18 miles 
north of the river crossing. The route follows Bradeen 
and Bemis streams to its terminus on one of the 
Rangeley lakes, about 10 miles beyond Houghtons. The 
survey for this latter section is in progress in charge of 
the Chief Engineer, Mr. R. B. Stratton. Two bridges 25 
ft. and 30 ft. span are being built in the section now 
graded and will not delay the tracklaying. The latter 
work is being done by Caldwell & Varnum, a contract- 
ing firm of Vermont. Mr. Galen C. Moses, of the com- 
pany, is President of the railroad. He proposes a further 
extension beyond the jakes to the north, which, how 
ever, has not yet been put in definite shape. 


San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley.—Chief Engi- 
neer Story now has several parties of engineers on the 
surveys for this road south of Stockton, Cal. So far no 
surveys have been made north or east of the latter town. 
The first party of engineers which started out from San 
Francisco has surveyed beyond the Stanislaus River and 
expect soon to reach the Tuolumne River, which is 10 
miles beyond the former river and about 30 miles south 
of Stockton. Two other parties of engineers are work- 
ing in Kings and Fresno counties; one, under ckarge of 
A. R. Guppey, is working south from_Fresno, through 
Hanford, and the other, in charge of E. E. Tucker, will 
run a line through Visalia. It is expected that these two 
lines being run south of Fresno will meet again at 
Tulare. The directors are letting contracts for various 

arts of the construction work from week to week. The 

aldwin Locomotive Works have been given an order for 
three locomotives, and contracts for 300,000 ties have been 
let to L. A. White, of Stockton. Several shipments of 
rails have been made from New York, and are expected 
to reach San Francisco this month. 


Santa Fe & Cochiti.—This company has organized 
by electing E. H. Bergmann, of Santa Fe, N. M., Presi- 
dent; Samuel Elliot, Vice-President ; James H. Purdy, 
Secretary, and Hermann Claussen, Treasurer. German 
capital is said to have been enlisted to build the road 
from Santa Fe to White Rock Canon, the Cochiti mining 
district, 35 miles, and also to dam the Rio Grande to 
White Rock Canon for power and irrigation purposes. 
ae will commence finally locating the road next 
week, 
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Terre Haute, Savior Springs & Mount Vernon.— 
Horace C. Pugh, of Terre Haute, Ind., has been appointed 
General Manager of this railroad, with headquarters at 
Terre Haute, Ind. Ata recent meeting of the directors 
it was decided to construct the line from Mount Vernon, 
Ill., to the Indiana state line. The cfficers will be ready 
in a short time to contract for the construction of the 
division in Illinois. The company will soon organize 
under the laws of Indiana for the purpose of building 
from the state line to Terre Haute and bridging the 
Wabash River. 


Valley Terminal.—Surveyors are at work and the 
right of way is being purchased for this road, which is to 
extend from Neenah to Green Bay, adistance of 38 miles. 
It will parallel the Chicago & Northwestern from Apple- 
ton to Kaukaunaand the St. Paul toGreen Bay. Thecom- 

any is capitalized at $750,000 and John J. _om of 
pete Falls, is the President, and D. C. Dunlap, of 
Chicago, is Chief Engineer, his headquarters being at 
present at Appleton, Wis. The road is to extend through 
the Fox River Valley manufacturing district and was 
originated by the American Timber Co., which supplics 
the pulp mills in this district with spruce timber. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—It is announced that the 
company willso»n commence work on the extension of 
its ine from the present terminus at the upper end of 
Martin’s Ferry, O.,0on the Ohio River, to Bridgeport, 
O., three miles below. About a year and a half ago the 
company secured the right of way for this extension, the 
intention being to reach several large manufacturing es- 
tablishments along the line which are now inaccessible 
to the Weeling & Lake Erie. There is but little grading 
to be done, but a good part of the extension will have to 
be built on trestles. 
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Bristol, Elizabethton & North Caroliva.—The rail- 
road has been sold at ‘receiver’s sale to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. for $178,000. The road is in operation 
from Bristol to Elizabethton, Tenn.,a distance of £6 
miles, and, it is stated, will now be extended to Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Central of Gecrgia.—Messrs. Thomas F. Ryan and 
Samuel Thomas announced last week that a plan had 
been agreed upon for the reorganization of the com 

any. It provides for the sale of the properties under 
oreclosure of the consolidated or tripartite mortgages 
or both and the sale of the securities pledged for the 
floating debt. The purchasers will organize a new com 

any to be called the Central Railway Co. of Georgia 
The new company will be authorized to issue $7,000,000 
first mortgage 50-year 5 per cent. gold bonds, $13,000,000 
consolidated mortgage 50-year 5 per cent. gold bonds, 
$4,000,000 50-year 4 per cent. general mortgage gold bonds, 
a first lien on the Sayannah & Western and Macon & 
Northern. $5,000,000 first. preference income bonds, a lien 
on the Savannah & Western, Chattanooga, Rome & 
Columbus, Macon & Northern and Savannah & Atlantic 
roads, $8,500,000 second preference income_bonds, $4,000,- 
000 third preference income bonds, and $5,000,000 of 
common stock. The Ocean Steamship first mortgage 
bonds, amounting to $1,000,000, and the collateral trust 
mortgage of $4,880,000, will remain undisturbed. The 
Mobile & Girard mortgage is to be foreclosed and the 
bonds exchanged at par into 5 per cent. bonds under a 
new mortgage for $1,000,000. The purchasers under the 
foreclosure sale will agree to free the property of the 
Savannah & Western and the Chattanooga, Rome & 
Columbus from any claims of indebtedness to the 
Georgia Central, and also to pay the underlying bonds 
issued by the Columbus & Western Railroad Company 
of $800,000 and the Rome & Carrollton bonds of $150,000. 
They will also pay all the expenses of the reorganiza- 
tion, all of the secured floating debt of the Georgia 
Central, tripartite bonds with interest, and the ascer- 
tained debts of the receiverships. 

The plan has been underwritten by a strong syndicate, 
and its success is considered assured. It is approved by 
the holders of a majority of the capital stock of the com- 
pany, by various bondholders’ committees, by the Rich- 
mond ‘Terminal Reorganization Committee and the 
Southern Railway. The fixed charges under the plan 
are reduced to $1,815,000 a year. 


Chattanooga Union.—This railroad is advertised to 
be sold on June 17 at Chattanooga. There are about 44 
miles of track, with terminals in the business part of the 
city, the branches reaching every part of the city’s 
manufec‘uring districts, 


Chicago & Northwestern.— The directors have re- 
duced the semi-annual July dividend on the common 
stock to 114 per cent. In January 214 per cent. was paid; 
from 1886 to 1894, inclusive, 3 per cent. semi-annually; in 
1886, 614; prior to that, 7. A resolution adopted by the 
directors states that surplus earnings for the full fiscal 
yearending May 31, after providing for the preferred 
stock dividend, leave within a fraction of 4 per cent. on 
the common stock, which amount has now been declared 
in the two semi-annual dividends. A dividend of 1%4 per 
cent. was declared on the preferred stock. 


Cincinnati Sonthe: n.—The trustees recently engaged 
Mr. G. Bonscaren, of Cincinnati, to make an examina- 
tion into the condition of this road. His report is just 
published and isa valuable document and shows that 
the property has been well managed by Receiver Felton 
and the C., N. O. & T. P. Co. The main line is 335 miles 
long and 60-lb. steel rails are laid on 261.81 miles, 75-lb. 
rails on 73.30 miles and 85-lb. rails on 0.81 miles and 75-lb. 
rails are being distributed to take the place of the 60-lb. 


rails. The intention is to lay 42 miles this year. 
Interlocked signals have been put in at all rail 
road crossings. All telezraph stations have been 
equipped with semaphore’ signals at the  sta- 


tions and most of them with distance signals alsc. The 
average length of service of ties in the track has been 
7.24 years. Gravel ballast is used on 75 miles, furnace 
slag on 86 miles and broken rock on 175 miles. All 
wooden bridges have been replaced byiron or steel 
structures, and about three-fifths of the wooden trestles 
have been filled or replaced with structures of iron and 
masonry. Fitty-three intermediate stations, or one for 
about every seven miles average distance, are provided 
with combined freight and passenger stations. Water 
columns have been provided at the most important 
stations and with a few exceptions old tanks have been 
replaced with 50,000-gal. tanks. Electric light plants 
have been built at Ludlow, Oakdale and Chattanooga. 
Since the beginning of the lease in 1881, the cost of the 
betterments to June 30, 1894, have been $2,204,477, about | 
two-thirds of which was for track and roadbed. 

The amount of the equipment at the beginning of the 
lease in 1881 and on June 30, 1894, is as follows: 


188i. 1894. Increase, 
NON ia ioc ce aetenaccdcecccececs 55 104 49 
Passenger, baggage and express.... 66 2B 
Freight cars and cabooses........... 1,482 3,877 2,395 
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Locomotives of increased weight and power have been 
procured for passenger service as well as for freight ser- 
vice, the capacity of freight cars has been increased from 
30,000 to 50,000 and 60,000 lbs. The amount paid by the 
C., N.O. & T. P. Compan” to the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad Company and the trustees for their equipment 
in 1881 was $1,865,773. The cost of additional equipment 
has been $1,161,539. The total capital invested is $3,027,313. 

The figures for the period of 13 years and 814 months, 
embraced in the report, are: 


NN 5 555555585 so senses sbeensesscunssecnse coer $42,635,367 
Operating OXpenses, tAXES..........ccccccccccccccccese 29,941.044 
I och cena tecnoxkebesa- seuss, 0x5. & ogpolnsou see 
SRE cosine Gukitweebpcbee abs0 G0 sintnecseceeeustoeee 11,370,420 
Ce we NNO. co cncwns, Gesces<o * weecossccteost 204,477 
I ir RON 66 9565 s0s ck ncdceuwn se cs6uesscieceen 13,574,907 

Balance ..... bicep boc subekbcsdeccaren oseetiebeseasece $119,411 


Evansville & Richmond.—Harvey Fisk & Sons in- 
form holders of Evansville & Richmond Railroad bonds 
that the settlement with the Evansville & Terre Haute 
Railroad, which the firm proposed last winter, has been 
approved by the directors and stockholders of that com- 
pany and has been ee Yee by the holders of $1,225,000 of 
Kvansville & Richmon onde. The settlement is there- 
fore declared operative. 


'* Georgia Southern & Florida.—The Southern Rail- 
road Co. has acquired control of this railroad through 
purchase of a majority of the bondholders’ committee’s 
certificates. President Spencer states that the acquisi- 
tion was made chiefly because the line will greatly facili- 
tate the traffic of the Southern Railway’s estern 
system. The Georgia Southern & Florida owns from 
Macon, Ga., southeast to Palatka, Fla., 285 miles, and 
operates the Macon & Birmingham, 95 miles. In 1891 
Mr. Willis B. Sparks, who was President of the railroad, 
as well as of the construction company, while it was 
building, was appointed Receiver. A bondholders’ com- 
mittee was appointed, and a majority of the bonds has 
been deposited with the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., 
of Baltimore. The road was sold in foreclosure April 2, 
1895, to Mr. Skipwith Wilmer, for the bondholders’ com- 
mittee, for $8,000,000. The reorganization plan provides 
for $4,000,000 of first five per cent. bonds, $684,000 first pre- 
ferred five per cent. stock, $1,015,600 second preferred five 
per cent. stock and $4,000,000 common stock. The first 
and second preferred are issued to represent over-due 
coupons and the reduction of interest rate of the new 
bonds to five per cent. 


Lit'le Rock & Pacific.—The foreclosure sale of the 
railroad, under the decree of the United States court, 
fixed for June 17, has been “+. ene for the third time, 
and the date now fixed is Oct. 15. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—Judge Newman, in 
Atlanta, Ga., has granted a second decree of forclosure in 
the case of the Central Trust Co. of New York against 
the railroad which is a line extending from Marietta in 
North Georgia to Knoxville, 'Tenn., over 215 miles. It was 
completed in 1890 through to Knoxville. In February 
following J. B. Glover was appointed Receiver and he 
has since operated the road. : 


Mexican National.—The company has made an ar- 
rangement with the Government of Mexico for conver- 
sion of the remaining $3,335,685 of the company’s sub- 
sidy. The subsidy certificates, which should have been 
redeemed from import duties up to August, 1893, are 
to be at once converted at par. The balance is to be dis- 
counted at the rate of 71g per cent. a month, on the basis 
of a monthly yield of $80,000 from the 6 per cent. yield 
on import duties. For the entire amount thus found to 
be due the bondholders of the company are to receive 5 
per cent. interior redeemable debt bonds at 72. A 
similar compromise is made with the Mexican National 
Construction Co. The arrangement is along the same 
my as that made a few years ago with the Mexican Cen- 
tral. 


Michigan Centra!.—The stockholders, at a recent an- 
nual meeting, adopted resolutions authorizing the di- 
rectors to enter into agreements with the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railroad, in Ontario, and the Leam- 
ington & St. Clair, also in Ontario, for the closer opera- 
tion of those short branch roads with the Michigan 
Central. The Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo has been 
built as an independent line, but the Leamington & St. 
Clair is one of the present operated lines of the Michigan 
Central. It extends from a point on the main line of the 
Canada Southern east of Windsor south toa point on 
Like Erie, and is about 16 miles long. In 1889 it was 
leased to the Canada Southern for a term of 15 years at 
an annual rental of $6,000 for the first five years and at a 
higher rental for each of the next five years of the con- 
tract. 

New Orleans & Southern.—Joseph Price, of Lon 
don, President of the eens py has filed a suit in the 
United States Circuit Court at New Orleans, La., against 
this railroad, asking that a receiver be appointed, as the 
railroad is insolvent. Tie company owns 65 miles of 
railroad south of New Orleans, on the east side of the 
Mississippi River. The New Orleans, Fort Jackson & 
Grand Isle road parallels it on the opposite side of the 
river and extends below it to near Fort Jackson. The 
company has a mortgage indebtedness of about $1,250,- 
000. The Central Trust Co. of New York is trustee 
of the mortgages. Seven of the nine directors of the 
company live in England. 


New York & New England.—The amended bill pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the railroad was passed 
by b th Houses of the Massachusetts Legislature last week 
aud was signed by the Governor. This was the last leg- 
islation required by the Reorganization Committee. Ic 
is formally announced that the road will be sold under 
foreclosure of the second mortgage on July 9, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern.—The recent 
decision of Judge Merritt, United States Circuit Court, 
at Salt Lake City, in the application of the American 
Loan & Trust Co., of Boston, for a separate Receiver for 
this property seems to have the effect of seriously com- 
plicating the receivership situation. Judge Merritt ap- 
pointed John M. Egan and W. H. Bancroft joint- 
receivers for the Utah division of the company. Mr 
Egan had previously been appointed sole Receiver by 
Judge Sanborn, at St. Paul, and Judge Gilbert, at Port- 
land, Or.,for the other divisions of the line. By the terms of 
the orders of those courts Mr. Egan was not to assume 
control of the property as Receiver until the American 
Loan & Trust Co., upon whose application the appoint- 
mentof an independent Receiver was made, has provided 
funds for the payment of the overdue first-mortgage 
interest, which amounts to something over $1,000,900. 
The appointment of the present receivers of the Union 
Pacific as receivers of the Oregon Short Line & Utah 
Northern was made upon the application of first mort- 
gage bondholders, upon default of the interest payments 


the provision in relation to the payment of the first 
mortgage interest was met by the second mortgage bond- 


the authority to issue certificates the Tru t Company 
would be unable to secure the funds to pay the overdue 
interest. It has since becn stated that Judge Merritt 
was not opposed to giving authority to issue the Receiv- 
er’s certificates as requested and would take action to 
that effect if separate application was made to him. It 
is stated, however, that the American Loan & Trust Co. | f) 
is not likely to make further application or to assume | nishin 
the operation of the railroad if Mr. Bancroft, who is | Acco 
General Superintendent of the Union Pacific in charge 
of the Oregon Short Line, is continued as joint Receiver, 
even though he would have jurisdiction only in Utah. 


Pittsburgh, Akron & Western.—Senator Calvin S. | ang 
Brice has secured control of this property, which was re- 
cently sold at foreclosure to the creditors of the company, 
from whom the purchase has been made by Senator 
Brice. Hereafter it will be operated in connection with 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Whealing & 
Lake Erie, the Lake Erie & Western, in which Senator 
Brice is actively interested, and all of which connect | creased largely, including 445,976 bu. wheat, 1,678,338 bu. 
he company operates 165 miles of rail-| corn, 1,727,362 bu. oats and 24,100 bbls. flour. Thereis | 
some claim, however. that the all-rail lines are making 
concessions that take some business that should go to the 
lake and rail lines, especially to New England points. 


with the line. 
road between Delphos, in Western Ohio, near Lima across 


the state to Akron, south of Cleveland. 


railroad, which is a leased line of the New York & New 
England, extending from _Providence, R. I., rorthwest 
to a connection with the New York & New England at 
Douglas, Mass., 30 miles, are offered $90 a share for their 
rey yg — Trust Co., of abet og R.I. Presi- 
ant B. F. Vaughan announces that the larzest stock- . . +43 ; 
holders of the company have already sold their aaa at Four manifest a disposition to continue the agreement 
that price to_a syndicate friendly to the present _Re- 
organization Committee of the New York & 
land Railroad. 


on the petition of intervention of the Terminal Railroa 
& Warehouse Co., in the Sioux City & Northern receiver- 
ship case has been filed at Sioux City. Some months ago 
the Manhattan Trust Co., trustee for the holders of 
$1,250,000 of first mortgage bonds against the Sioux City 
& Northern began proceedings for a foreclosure against | @ 
the road. Soon afterward the Terminal Company put in 
a petition of intervention for $135,000, on the ground that 
the road had for a long time had the use of its terminal 
facilities and was delinquent inits rent to that amount. 
It askedfthat its lien be made prior to the bondholders’ 
claim, and the court holds that the bonds come first. 
The case will likely be appealed. 


Texas, Loui-iana & Eastern.—The foreclosure sale of | q 
_ — —_ i been 
ok place on June 4 at Conroe, Tex., under the order o : i a 
Seine Bryan Page f the United States Gireui t Cou “4 The no marked change, either for the better or worse. An 
roperty was so . A. Kincaid, of Galveston, for 5 i i i 
F101,000. The property includes a constructed railroad ier ae ae —— A angel -g 
of about 30 miles from Conroe, a point on the Interna-| tionally for the proposed amendment to the agreement 
national & Great et ero and the Gulf, Colorado & providing that th 
Santa Fe east — le timber lands in Eastern | pitration. It is expected that the votes of these lines 
rinity River. The present end of | wil] have been received before the end of this week. In 
the meanwhile the lines are pretending to work under 
was con- | the old agreement. 


Texas toward the 
track is about seven miles east of the river, but the line 
has been graded up to the river. The road 
structed in 1892 and 1893, but for the last year and a half 
has been operated by receivers. 


Boston, is trustee for the second mortgage bondholders | of fruit shipped out of California in 1880 was 546; in 1890 
and the petitioner in the various suits for a separate Re- 
ceiver. Both Judges Gilbert and Sanborn, in addition to 
naming John M. Egan as separate Receiver, providing | shipped by sea. Since 1890 the empty car movement on 
the transcontinental railroads has been westward. The 
shipments by rail in 1894 were divided as follows: 


it wes 20,706, including 2,968 of wine and brandy, and in 
1894 the total was 40,912. in addition to 2,802 carloads 





holders, authorized the issue of Receiver’s certificates to Carloads. 
a sum amounting to $1,500,000. This would have per-| Green deciduous fruits.............00- 22+ eeeceeeenerers 978.1 
mitted the second mortgage bondholders to secure the | Citrus ae Kenaas Mec eseneesateeeies etagecese 5,896.3 
funds necessary to Ray the intere3t in accordance with.| Dried eT newcces) tas teecs aeaereseussaapoes 5,124.8 
the decrees. Judge Merritt, however, made no order on | !t@iSin®............cseeeeeeeecneesenreneceewerees seeeeeee ‘ane 
that portion of the American Loan & Trust Co.’s pe- Pee peacedameewnt tes htste <ehy Ske riot So Mee cune 
tition asking for authority to issue Receiver’s certifi-| Wine and brandy. ...... aires 6,196.0 
cates. His failure to do so was taken as adecision on his | Vegetables.............. 2.2... 4,365.6 
part that this authori :y should not be granted. Without OIL? 


Indictments tor Underbilling. 
Through the efforts of the Western Railway Inspection 


and Weighing Association, a federal grand jury has 
indicted the Buerger Reinig Co., of Fon du Lac., Wis., 
for a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act, in fur- 


false weights, thereby securing underbilling. 
ing to reports, this firm, with others, has had an 


agreement whereby its shipments were not weighed 
poet seeped, the weights on shipping bills being ac- 
cepted. 

and Fc caused some of the fiirm’s cars to be weighe 


“he officials 0° the assoziation became suspicous 


iscovered the fraud that was being perpetrat2d. 
Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, June 12, 1895. — 
All-rail shipments eastbound last week showed a grati- 


fying increase ali along the line, not being confined to 
any particular commodity. Lake shipments also in- 


Previdence & Springfield.—The stockholders of this do not think there is much basis for this charge. 


Sioux City & Northern.—The ruling of Judge Shiras 


The eastbound freight situation is still in an unsettled 


state, owing to what the newspaper men are pleased to 
call “‘a collapse of the money pool.’ It would hardly be 
true to say, however, that affairs are in any worse shape 
than they have been, for all the lines except the Big 


for a physical division of tonnage, the only question on 
aw Sao which ey A a the — pow: Ae — the 
* >. | overs and shorts. orts are being made to ge resi- 
Mack The Now Yanks eer neta ne O17 shares Of dent Ingalls of the Big Four to join a new agreement, 
a majority of the stock, ard guarantees the bonds, but they do not seem to amount to much as yet, and the 


which amount to $750,000. whole matter has been referred to a committee to report 
,000. 


some‘ time during the present month, the report to pre- 
sent a plan for securing the division either by a mone 
penalty, or in some other manner. 


The traffic men all 


i recognize the fact that the present and all future agree- 


ments that may be made are but makeshifts for the pur- 
a4 of preventing a general demoralization in rates and 
hat no gear ped short of an actual money pool will 


ver fill the bill and be lived 1 to in its spirit and letter. 
Lake passenger traffic opened this week with a bright 


prospect for a good season’s business. The lake boats 


i have been refitted in many instances, and all the lines 


t 


stponed several times. 


will cater to the excursion business more than ever. 


A large party of railroad officials and friends left here 


on the steamer North West, the guests of the Minnesota 
Iron Company, last Friday for a trip to Duluth and to 


he mines of the company, returning by special train to- 


ay. 
ee between Chicago and the Missouri River show 


other meeting was held last Thursday, but no result 


nes voting condi- 


e question of percentages be left to ar- 


The Texas rate situation has assumed a critical aspect, 


as predicted in my dispatch severai weeks ago. The 
manipulation of rates by some of the lines has forced the 


roronto, Hamilten & Buffalo.—The stockholders of oaee : 
the Michigan Central Railroad, at a recent annual meet- | Atchison and the ’Frisco to openly reduce tariffs to Texas 
ing at St. Thomas, Ont., authorized the directors to | Points, and these roads threaten still further reductions 
make an agreement with the Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- unless their competitors stop their secret cutting of rates. 
falo for the inte-change of traffic. Just what fcrn|A significant statement is printed on the reduced tariffs, 
to the effect that the new rates are not considered a fair 


this contract will take is not announced. The Tozon‘o, 


ompensation for the service, but are forced upon the 


Hamilton & Buffalo is a railroad which has been i ¢ : Ae : 
Ske oe issuing roads by the excessive competition of other lines. 


eration for a year or two between Waterford and Brant- 


The issuing of these tariffs was preceded by a notice of 


f rd, Ont.,18 miles. Within a f ks th $ i. A 
oo a «salt er H writ seta withdrawal of the Atchison lines from the Southwestern 


has opened another section from Brantford east to Ham- 
ilton, a distance of something over 35 miles, and trains 
are now running between Waterford, where the road 
connects with the Michigan Central north to Brantford, 


Traffic Association. 


The one-way passenger rate of $4 between Chicago and 


East St. Louis will be withdrawn to-morrow. This rate, 


and thence easterly to Hamilton, Ont. It is stated in | established May 29, was only another exhibition of folly 


the newspapers that an agreement has been made by 
which the railroad will be operated jointly by the Mich- | i 


igan Central and Canadian Pacific railroads. In carry-| other lines. This was possible because t 


brought about by the action of one of the lines in grant- 


ng half rates for an excursion party in —- ~ = 
ere is no bind- 


ing out this plan the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo will | ing agreement now operative in Western territory. 


build about 20 miles beyond Hamilton to a connection 


The Executive Committee of the northwestern lines 


with the Canadian Pacific at Cooksville, Ont., the track | met last week, but accomplished nothing, nor is any- 


of the Canadian Pacific being used from that point into thing likely to be accomplished until the 


estern situa- 


Toronto. This will give the Michigan Central a line | tion as a whole is taken in hand. 


into Toronto and the Canadian Pacific an entrance into 
Buffalo via Welland. 


Rates on packing house products to the seaboard are 


now greatly demoralized, 15 cents being accepted in some 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—The business of | cases. 


the line is reported to be steadily gaining on every por- 


The shipments of eastbound freight, not includin 


tion of the line excepting, probably, the Cheyenne |}; ‘hi i 
Northern — The heaviest shipments of stock from wath eas wg Se? ye Tis — Boro Many 38,909 
the South ever known in the history of the road are now | tons during the preceding week, an increase of 6,809 tons, 
moving northward, the mining business of Central City | and against 53,867 tons for the corresponding week last 
and Black Hawk is better than in previous years, while year. The proportions carried by each road were : 


the coal business in Las Animas County furnishes a 
steady traffic. The construction of an independent line 
from Trinidad into Walsenburg was the means of ound 
reducing the rental charge between Pueblo and Trin- 
idad, as by the recent trackage agreement which has 
been made by the Denver & Rio Grande the latter com- 
pany now receives but $1,000 a mile rental. 


TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 


Through passenger fares over the Seaboard Air Line 
were restored to the regular tariff rates on June 10. 








The payment by the railroads of cartage charges on New York, Chic. & St.Louis} 5,426 


freight brought to the freight houses by shippers, which 
seems to be the favorite method of rate cutting at New 
Orleans, has again ‘ broken out” at that city. On June 
1 the Illinois Central was paying 40 cents a load for veg- 
etables, which was said to be a trifle more than the Queen 
& Crescent was willing to pay. 


The climate and resources of California were the sub- 
ject of an address delivered before the Car Accountants’ 

















WEEK WEEK 
To JUNE8. TO JUNE 1, 
Reads. 
Tons, | p.c. Tons. | p.c. 
Michigan Central........... 3,493 6.8 2.542 6.5 
SER ere: 4,376 8.5 1,871 4.8 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.| 6,131 11.9 3,999 10.2 
Pitts.,Ft. Wayne & Chicago] 7,838 15.1 7 995 20.5 
Pitts..Cin.,Chi. & St, Louis.| 5,981 11.5 3.116 8. 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 5,402 10-4 4,097 10.3 
Chicago & Grand Trunk. 5,241 16.1 5,452 14.0 
10.5 3.281 8.4 
Chicago & Erie...... ... 5,590 10.8 3.846 9.9 
C., C., C. & St. Louis.......] 2,287 4.4 2,800 7.3 
OE Ss cs ecdteseee covers] SL,08 | 100.0 38,909 | 100.0 




















Of the above shipments 2,256 tons were flour, 21,142 
tons grain and mill stuff, 8,386 tons cured meats, 8,549 
tons dre beef, 2,339 tons butter, 1,172 tons hides, and 


Association in San Francisco, April 17, by General N. P. | 6,443 tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 





on those bonds. The American Loan & Trust Co., of 





Chipman. Mr. Chipman stated that the number of cars | 29.2 per cent.; the two Pennsylvania lines 26.6 per cent. 
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